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CHAPTER L 

THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE. 

Misfortunes never overtake us at the expected 
time ; they never come from the expected source. 
It is never the storm we have been looking out for 
which upsets our craft on its way over the billows 
of life ; it is always some tiny leak, some treacherous 
rock, some strange collision, which shipwrecks us 
in the end. 

We look anxiously towards the dark cloud, 
which we expect to pour out its fury on us ; but, 
behold the cloud passes away in another direction, 
and the storm, when it comes, bursts upon us in 
the midst of sunshine, in the midst of joy. I think 
the vagaries of trouble are the strangest things in 
this strange world. The way in which the cup of 
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happiness is dashed from one ; the way in which the 
cup of sorrow is filled, dribble by dribble, for 
another. Here grief lies in wait ; there it seems 
trying the experiment of how much humanity can 
bear; into one house it swoops with some tre- 
mendous sorrow; into another it creeps little by 
little, bringing now one ill, now another, till it has 
accumulated the pyramid of misfortune to a satis- 
factory height. 

And how often we find, also, that just when the 
poor human bark thinks it is sailing into calm 
waters, after tossing over rough and dangerous 
seas, it goes down amongst the breakers. Within 
sight of the promised harbour, the heart sinks with 
all its freight of hope, and expectation, and con- 
tent. 

**We have borne so much," says humanity, 
"we have encountered such rough weather, we 
have breasted so many gales, that no more can fall 
to our share. The clear sky and the favouring 
breeze will be with us now to the end." But, 
even as it says this, the waves are rising and the 
great deeps of trouble are opening to engulf their 
prey. 

It was thus at any rate with the Molozanes. 
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Never had their prospects seemed so good ; never 
had they felt so thoroughly free from anxiety; 
never had health been so perfect, nor had happi- 
ness been so full, as during that autumn, when 
Louisa found herself at last on the direct path into 
print. 

They looked around, and saw no spot in the 
heavens to cause apprehension. They reflected, 
and came to the conclusion, that after long anxiety, 
after terrible suspense, after brave fighting, they 
had earned their rest and their sunshine. They 
listened, and the only tidings of evil that reached 
their ears, seemed so far removed from them, that 
they never dreamt of connecting it with themselves. 

"Mr. Weme is dead," announced Mrs. Elsen- 
ham in a severe manner to Beryl. He died of 
fever, at Paris, on his way back to England. Ah, 
Beryl," proceeded the straightforward old lady, *' if 
you had played your cards well, you might now 
have been a rich young widow." 

And when I say that Beryl refrained from 
remarking, ** It is not everybody who is so lucky as 
you, grandmamma," the reader will know that the 
news of Mr. Weme's sudden death did touch and 
move her exceedingly. 

B 2 
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As her grandmother lamented over the chance 
she had lost, Beryl's thoughts went away back to 
that evening, at the Dower House, when amid the 
roses he pleaded for her love, and pleaded in 
vain ; but they never travelled forward, never con- 
nected his death with the events of her own 
future. And yet, within a fortnight after the news 
reached England, the first misfortune that had as 
yet befallen them, came to Stock Orchard Crescent 
in the shape of an intimation from Mr. Raikes, that 
on and after the first of December following, the 
firm of Murphy, Dowsett, and Raikes would not re- 
quire the services of Mr. Molozane. 

" And what their reason can be, what I can pos- 
sibly have done or undone, I know no more than 
the babe imbom," remarked the poor gentleman 
to Mr. George Geith. " Can you guess at all ?" he 
went on, "you know more about business people, 
and have some idea of their rules of action ; for 
myself, I am quite at sea, I am bewildered, con- 
founded." And Mr. Mozolane looked despairingly 
out into the old churchyard of St. Gabriel as he 
spoke. 

"DiQ Mr. Raikes assign no reason for your 
dismissal ?" asked the accountant. 
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" None whatever ; he merely said, * Mr. Molozane, 
we purpose making some changes in the office, and 
I regret to have to tell you that in consequence of 
those changes we shall be unable to retain your 
services after the first of December.' " 

" And you ?" suggested Mr. Geith. 

" I asked him if he had any fault to find with 
me. 'Fault — ^not the slightest,' he answered. 
* You have been exemplary in your hours, careful 
in your work, and eager to forward our interests. 
It will give me the greatest pleasure to see any 
person you may refer to me. Anything I can do 
for you, Mr. Molozane, you may rely on,' and with 
that the interview ended." 

** But did you not ask him why he was parting 
with you ?" demanded George, in amazement. 

" How could I inquire into their private arrange- 
ments ?" was Mr. Molozane's reply. " He said they 
had no fault to find with me ; and whether that 
answer was true or false I had no alternative but 
to believe, or seem to believe, his statement." 

** I think they had one fault to find with you," 
remarked George, drily. 

" Fault ! what fault ?" asked Mr. Molozane, 
turning from the window. 
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*' You were too dear." 

" You mean my salary was too high ?" 

" Precisely," answered the accountant. 

" But it has never been increased ; and I am 
surely worth more to them now than I was when 
I first came to London." 

" True, but Mr. Weme was then living." 

'* What difference could that have made ?" 

"You will not be offended if I tell you the 
difference, I think it might make." 

" Certainly not. You think, perhaps, Mr. Baikes 
fancied he could send them business which would 
help to pay my salary." 

" Perhaps Mr. Eaikes did think so ; and probajbly 
Mr. Weme did put good things in his friend's 
way, but that is not all I mean ; I never thought 
Murphy's people paid you that sum out of their 
. own pockets. I do believe, Mr. Molozane, your 
salary was a matter of arrangement between Mr. 
Eaikes and Mr. Weme." 

" I never dreamt of such a thing," muttered Mr. 
Molozane, and he sat down to realize George's idea 
at his leisure. " If it had occurred to me I should 
never have gone there, never have accepted the 
situation." 
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Be thankful, then, that it did not occur to you," 

observed the accountant. 

*' How could I ascertain if your supposition be 

correct ?" exclaimed the other, vehemently. 

** Easily enough," was the reply ; ^^ remark to Mr. 
Baikes that salary is not so much an object with 
you, and that a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
would suit you just as well as double that amount," 
and George, who had only the very faintest hopes 
that Mr. Molozane would follow his advice, pulled 
all the feathers off his red-ink pen as he spoke. 

** I will do what you tell me," said the other, 
after a long pause, during which he had been 
gwallomng his pride and looking his position in the 
face. *' I will do what you tell me," and the result 
proved that Mr. Geith's supposition had been 
correct, for the great firm kept on their clerk, and 
the changes in the oflSce, so vaguely referred to by 
Mr. Baikes, were not effected. 

Poverty, like sickness, compels men to swallow 
many a bitter mixture, and Mr. Molozane was 
obliged to drink this draught in silence. Even to 
Beryl he never mentioned his suspicions, on the 
subject of Mr. Weme's generosity. Perforce he 
had to tell her of the reduction in his salary, but 
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Louisa's eager assurances that she should very 
shortly be able, not merely to make up the de- 
ficiency, but to do a great deal more besides, robbed 
the announcement of half its horror, and the young 
housekeeper determined to put off the commence- 
ment of any fresh economies at any rate until after 
Christmas. 

"I do not care what we have to do without, 
Louisa, if we can only keep things nice for papa," 
she said. 

** And of course we can keep things nice for him, 
you unbelieving old lady," answered Louisa, 
laughing. ''Look at that, Beryl!" she added, 
handing her over a letter the postman had just 
delivered, " only look at that. Another poem is 
accepted, and if I or any person authorized by 
me call at the oflSce of the * Piccadilly Journal ' 
I shall receive 'Two pounds three and sevenpence.' 
And won't I call? Where would I not call if 
certain of two pounds three and sevenpenoe for 
my trouble ? Has not the antidote come with the 
bane this time; Beryl ? Is not a better door opened 
than the one just shut ? And have not I done 
something more at last than spoil paper and waste 
ink?" 
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In reply to which question, Beryl, foolish Beryl, 
sobbed aloud. 

" I shall go away this moment and get the money, 
and spend the odd sevenpence in sweets for my 
crying baby," continued Louisa, whose own eyes 
were not so dry as they might have been. " Will 
you come with me ? Yes, that's a good child. 
Kun away and put on its bonnet and it shall have 
lollipops and sugar candy.'* And Louisa, who had 
still a very sincere liking for "sweets" herself, 
patted her sister on the shoulder with the gravity 
of a middle-aged matron. 

Afterwards, when looking back upon her life, 
that day always stood out in Beryl's memory 
separate from its fellows, for it was truly the be- 
ginning of her troubles ; the last time when with 
bright face and confident manner Louisa spoke of 
the certainty of success. 

It was a day when neither of the girls had any 
business to be out (Beryl acknowledged her folly 
before the night was over), cold, damp, and raw, 
misty overhead, wet underfoot, a day to give 
coughs and sore throats, to breed fevers, and to 
befriend doctors ; a day the end of which was that, 
before the next morning, Louisa awoke struggling 
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from sleep, thinking that some one was holding 
her fast by the throat, and suffocating her. 

Bronchitis was a complaint which Beryl had 
never seen, and of which she had heard but little, 
nevertheless she knew quite enough of her sister's 
constitution to be alarmed at the peculiar noise 
which accompanied each inspiration, and at Louisa's 
reluctance to try any other than a sitting position. 

**I am afraid I am going to be very ill,' she 

said, while her sister had so arranged the pillows 

that she could lean back against them comfortably. 

'* It is my own fault, I brought it on myself, I got 

my boots soaked through directly we went out, and 

I would not tell you, because you had wanted me 

to put on a stronger pair, and I went on feeling 

the damp go through my bones till I was perished 

to death ; and the cold oil-cloth in that horrible 

oflSce made me colder still. I will never be stiff and 

obstinate again. Beryl ; I will try to do what you 

ask, for you have been mother and sister and 

everything to me ; you have, my darling, you 

have." 

Would she have kept her promise had she lived, 

in great things as in small ? God knows. With all 

her heart and soul Beryl tried, when the hour of 
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trouble came, to feel what she believed, that He 
had taken her in mercy from the evil to come. 

Never had Beryl before so pleaded for any boon 
to be granted, as she prayed now for Louisa to be 
spared. 

From the first, from the moment when Louisa 
woke her in the grey of the winter's morning, a 
dull presentiment, a sinking fear, had never left her. 

When no one else thought the girl so very ill, 
when even the doctor felt, or at least said he felt, 
no apprehensions about her, Beryl sat up with 
her at night, and never left her by day, fighting 
against death, who was, she firmly believed, only to 
be driven away by such love and such care as she 
could give to the sufferer. 

How the time passed, how the nights were 
endured, and the days lived through, Beryl scarcely 
knew, so long was she in battling against her 
unseen foe ; but at length there came a morning, 
a dull, wretched November morning, when the 
doctor, standing in the pretty drawing-room, and 
looking at Beryl through the light of a yellow fog, 
said gravely : 

" We have got the bronchitis under at last. Miss 
Molozane, but ." 
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She knew what was coming, though she had no 
power to help him finish his sentence. She knew 
the worst that was coming, yet still, so long as it 
was merely coming, it did not seem like reality. 

"She has never been strong, as I understood 
you to say," went on the doctor, "and I greatly 
fear that she never will be very strong again. My 
dear young lady, calm yourself. Pray, be calm." 

^* What do you mean ? " asked Beryl, the tears 
streaming down her white cheeks, as she asked the 
question : " Is it to be life or .death for my sister ? 
Is she ever to rise again — or " 

Something came across the girl as she said that 
"or," which prevented her uttering another word. 

It was to be death, and she realized the fact. 
They were to fight a little longer with the dim 
phantom that had been haunting her. They were 
to have further advice. Doctors were to hold con- 
sultations. More remedies were to be tried. 
More days and more nights were to be got through, 
as such days and nights may ; but the end after all 
was to be the same — Death. 

Death to love, to hope, to all the sweet home 
ties, to all the pleasant plans sketched ' out in the 
glowing firelight. No more life, no more labour, 
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no more striving, no more success. Beryl grasped 
the full extent of their wretchedness in a moment, 
as she stood looking at the doctor, reading the still 
unspoken sentence in his face. 

•' And how I ever am to break it to papa, I do 
not know," she moaned out to George Geith, who 
came in almost immediately after the doctor's de- 
parture. *' How he is to be told, I cannot imagine. 
When Olivia died, Tilly thought he never would 
have got over it, and then we were at the Park, 
and she died at home, and now — and now " 

Beryl could talk no more about it. She felt in a 
vague kind of way that it would have been easier 
for her to part with Louisa at the Park, or the 
Dower House, than to lose her in the midst of the 
hurry and din of London. 

The tremendous loneliness and desolation of a 
great city — a loneliness never felt till health and 
strength are going, and death is tremblingly ex- 
pected .in the house, filled Beryl's cup of sorrow 
to overflowing. 

If she could have taken her darling home, if 
she could have watched her falling into the long 
sleep which knows no waking, in the familiar 
room, the poor child thought the trouble would 
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have been more tolerable ; but, as it was, Beryl 
did not even make an attempt to fight wjith her 
sorrow, but rather resting her aching head on her 
arms, which she had cast wearily on the table, 
she cried to her heart's content, George never 
hindering her. 

What he would then have given to have spoken 
of his love before this trouble came upon her ! 
what he would have given to possess a right to 
take her in his arms and kiss away her tears and 
comfort her in this great distress ! but it was too 
late for him now to remedy his over -caution, and 
accordingly he sat silent till her grief should have 
expended itself, for he knew no form of words, no 
manner of speech, which could touch a sorrow like 
this. 

It was in the dining-room they sat ; Beryl had 
taken him in there so that her sister, who lay in 
the front bed-chamber,* should not hear their 
voices; and now George, looking out into that 
dreary little garden, all bare of flowers, un- 
consciously photographed for himself the scene and 
its accessories. 

The dead, blank wall, up which Beryl had tried 
to coax ivy, a virginian creeper, and the fast- 
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growing westeria ; the backs of the houses in the 
Caledonian Eoad; the small grass-plot, looking 
muddy and sodden in the mist of the November 
day ; Guess, sitting in the middle of the plot on 
his hind legs, vainly endeavouring to win some 
sign of recognition from the window ; Koyal, in his 
kennel, lying there with his tail out, and his nose 
in the furthest comer of his house, where he was 
privately gnawing a bone. 

The great, bushy tail kept slowly wagging to 
and fro, sweeping the wet gi-avel from side to side, 
and whenever Guess dropped from his begging 
posture he turned a longing look towards the 
retriever, whose labours he would willingly have 
shared. 

From the street came the echoes of "All is 
Lost," which a barrel-organ was droning out ; from 
the kitchen ascended in shrill treble— 

•* I have come from a happy land. 
Where care is unknowB." 

And to the organ and to the song, like a dull, 
monotonous accompaniment. Beryl's sobs rose and 
fell, rose and fell mournfully. 

** I did not think this would have been the end 
of it all, Mr. G^ith," she lifted her head at last to 
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say ; *' it seems so hard ; it seems so haxd ;" and ^j 

the girl covered her face with her hands once 
more, while George tried, with unsteady voice, to 
tell her something of God's ways not being as our 
ways, of His taking oftentimes the youngest and 
best beloved soonest to Himself. 

" But He might have left us Louey," Beryl per- 
sisted ; and that was all the impression made by 
George's little sermon — a sermon he had then no 
heart to repeat. 

After a time, too, he found that it was needful 
he should preach patience and submission to him- 
self, for he saw so much of Louisa during her 
illness, he grew so fond of her, that at last he 
found, next to Beryl, he never had loved anything 
before to the same extent 

Dying, her greatest pleasure was to talk of the 
happy life hers had been— of the flowers and the 
fields, and the trees she was to see on earth no 
more. 

It seemed to ease her pain, it appeared to while 
away the weary hours of sickness, for her to speak 
of that dear old home in Hertfordshire to her 
sympathetic listener. With the winter darkness 
outside the house, with the shadows of death 
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deepening within, she yet could see the summer 
glory bathing the far-off landscape ; could lie in 
the bed from which she was never more to rise, 
and behold the sun steeping the familiar woods in 
floods of golden light. i 

Beryl and home ! While she had strength left 
to speak, it was of her sister and her birthplace she 
talked. 

" From the time I can remember anything, I 

never recollect Beryl being cross to me. When we 

lUsed to be rolling our hoops she let hers go down 

constantly, because I cried if she ran on faster than 

I. She was always the same as you have known 

her, Mr. Geith. If ever any one of us gave up an 

amusement, that one was always Beryl. No 

matter how tired she might be, she would run 

to get what papa wanted ; or she would read to 

him, or sew for us. I dare say many girls have 
done greater things, have had the opportunity of 

making martyrs or heroines of themselves, but I 

do not think any girl or any woman ev6r thought 

so little of herself and so much of other people as 

Beryl. It seems to me now," she went on, "as if 

I never had loved her half enough. It was not my 

fault, but I could break my heart at times think 

VOL. III. c 
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ing how it never was large enough to hold all the 
love she deserved." 

So Louisa would murmur, in her low, weak 
voice, which was never to be stronger in this world, 
never, while George Geith listened, as a man was 
likely to listen to such talk about the only woman 
on earth he loved. 

It was a pitiful deathbed, pitiful because of her 
quiet resignation, of her childlike acquiescence in 
the fiat that had gone forth, of her love for father 
and sister, of her plaintive regret that she was not 
allowed to stay and do something for them, of the 
thorough enjoyment she had taken out of life, of 
the sweet, sorrowful memories she cherished of the 
distant country fields and hedgerows, which she 
was to gaze on no more. 

She took it all so calmly herself, that but that 
they knew for certain they were losing her, it 
would not have seemed to the father and sister 
like death. Down the river she glided, without 
cry, without struggle, without lamentation, and 
they, walking on the bank, talked to her as she 
floated away. 

During the first portion of her illness, Louisa's 
Pleasure was to lie turning over the only money she 
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had ever earned^ and calculating how soon she shotdd 
be able to work again, and make enough to defray 
all the expense she was causing; but towards the 
end, when recovery seemed even to her impossible, 
she laid by the business, and the pleasure, and the 
toys of life without a murmur, and settled herself 
down to sleep at the bidding of her Almighty 
Father, as she might have done in her mother's 
arms. 

Whilst for Beryl? All the other troubles she 
had met were as nothing to this. Matilda's mar- 
riage, the loss of the Park, poverty, anxiety, seemed 
now such trifles that the girl wondered she had 
ever fretted because of them. 

Human pity seemed so unmeaning, human 
help so useless, human consolation such a mockery, 
her own poor strength such weakness, that Beryl 
must have sunk under the trial but that God had 
mercy on her, and out of her love extracted the 
power which enabled her to attend to the invalid 
and comfort her father without faltering by the 
way. 

But for this. Beryl could scarcely have endured 
her misery. Friends came to her, but what could 
friends do when Louey was dying ? 

c 2 
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She would rather Matilda, and Matilda's carriage, 
and Matilda's husband, had kept away from the 
house of mourning. Mrs. Elsenham's footman, 
in his resplendent livery, daily irritated her by 
useless inquiries. And regularly as clock-work 
came the Bemmidges, whom Beryl often wished a 
thousand miles away. 

Mrs. Gilling likewise paid many visits to Stock 
Orchard Crescent at this juncture, offering to read 
to Louisa, and to bring her favourite minister with 
her ; but Beryl declined both offers, saying : 

" Our clergyman is very kind to her, and she 
likes him greatly, ai;id I — ^I read to her myself, 
Mrs. Gilling, when I am able." 

When she was able I 
^ Poor child ! No one ever knew how, through 

the long, long days and nights, she forced herself 
to be able to do whatsoever her sister wished ; 
how she listened to Louisa's talk about their old 
home without weeping ; how she kept the tears 
out of her voice as she read ; how she sat quiet, 
thinking silently, whilst the dying girl slept ; how 
she was at this juncture, more than at any former 
period of her life, the stay and support of those 
about her. 
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Towards the last Louisa began to wander in her 
talk, and then those who loved her best knew that 
her short earthly day was drawing to its close. 
Over that close there fell no mist, no gloom, no 
darkness. All the time she had lived in London 
seemed blotted out from her memory, for she 
never spoke of the hopes and fears that had dwelt 
with her there ; but was always muttering some 
sentence about the Park or the Dower House. 

And the last words she whispered, with her 
head on her sister's shoulder, were : 

''I think I have looked at that sunset until I 
am tired. Beryl. Take me home." 

Then the Lord God Almighty, hearing that 

pitiM suppUcation, took her out of Beryl's arms, 

home, to that City whose maker and builder 
He is. 
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CHAPtER n. 

DEFEATED. 

From the day of Louisa's death Mr. Molozane 
never held up his head. When, after the funeral, 
he left the lonely Hertfordshire churchyard, where 
they laid her, it was to return to London a changed 
and broken man. 

Like Jacob of old ** bereaved of his children, 
he was bereaved." And though he went for a 
time about his former avocations ; though he re- 
sumed his place in Leadenhall Street, and dis- 
charged the duties of his position with as much 
exactness as ever, still he held on his way but 
as a man may run on for a time after receiving his 
death-wound. 

Thinking of the day when he first entered his 
office in Fen Court, George Geith found it hard 
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to associate the Mr. Molozane, who now crept up 
the passage after business hours, with the portly 
country gentleman, who had once shaken hands 
with the accountant, only because the accountant 
declined to accept his fee. 

"Whenever I can find an opportunity I will 
delay no longer," thought Mr. Geith. " I must do 
something for that po()r old man, and I must see 
if my darling will give me a right to comfort and 
protect her. Oh! Beryl, I wish to God I had 
asked you to be my wife in the old days that can 
never come back again. I think you would have 
had me, my own love. I think you would." 

And George Geith, leaning his forehead against 
the mantelpiece, thought, as we have all thought 
some time or other, about what '^ might have 
been." 

Had Beryl married him, had they all lived 
together, had he taken Mr. Molozane into his own 
office, had he been less careful for her, less cau- 
tious for himself, might Louisa not have been occu- 
pying her old familiar place ? might not this trouble 
have been averted ? this life spared ? 

God help us ! How late it is in life before we 
come thoroughly to understand, that though we 
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may choose our paths, still it is He who directs 
our steps. 

Here was a man, not young, not inexperienced, 
still thinking about life and death, joy, and sorrow, 
as though these things had lain in the hollow of 
his hand, to be dealt out at Ids pleasure. 

Here he stood in the room, which is at this hour 
but little changed since he tenanted it, repenting 
over that which he considered an error of judg- 
ment in the past, whilst he had no prevision of 
what the future was bringing towards him. 

In the future, he would repair his error, he de- 
termined. He would speak to Mr. Molozane ; he 
would strive to ascertain Beryl's feelings towards 
him — ^and then ? Why, then he would arrange his 
plans accordingly. So he decided, all unconscious 
that his plans were being arranged without his 
help. 

One morning, in the early part of February, 
when Fen Court looked its dreariest, the dismal 
churchyard its saddest, he received a note from 
Beryl Molozane, stating that her father was not 
well ; that he was unable to go to town ; that she, 
Beryl, did not like his appearance, though the 
doctor said there was not much the matter with 
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liim. " I wish," she fiDished, "you would get one 
of the best physicians you can hear of, to come and 

see him. After Louisa " and there she seemed 

to have paused before proceeding, " it is natural I 
should like to have the best advice at first." 
, It was so natural, that George Geith left all his 
other business to attend to hers. He went to Stock 
Orchard Crescent with a physician, who charged 
five guineas for the journey, and who would have 
been worth four times the money had the disease 
happened to be one which human skill or human 
kindness could touch. 

** I may speak frankly to you," he said to 
George Geith, as they drove together down the 
Caledonian Boad. "There is no hope. Years 
ago, I might have done something ; but it is too 
late now ; though the pain may be palliated, the 
progress of the malady cannot be stopped. It 
would be false kindness to deceive his family, 
though I could not help deceiving that poor girl 
whose life seems bound up in his. There is no 
chance of recovery .'' 

"How long?" George asked. 

" He cannot live three months," was the 
reply. 
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" You are certain there can be no mistake ? the 
doctor who is attending him said distinctly there 
was no cause for alarm." 

"The doctor who is attending him may say 
what he pleases," answered the great man, a little 
nettled ; " but he knows as well what is the 
matter as I do. The medicine he is sending is 
precisely what I should prescribe myself — a pal- 
liative — and our profession do not use palliatives 
until remedies are considered useless." 

''Would you be so kind as to set me down 
here," was all the comment the accountant made 
on this piece of information. 

He had been deciding on his own course of 
action, and now wanted to get back to the city to 
perfect it. 

If Mr. Molozane were dying, every moment was 
of importance ; if Beryl were likely to lose her 
only natural protector within so short a period, 
the sooner he spoke to her father the better. All 
the way to the City, through the wretched lanes of 
Clerkenwell, along Fore Street, and London Wall, 
down Moorgate Street, across Lothbury and the 
Royal Exchange, up Comhill, through Leadenhall 
Market to Lime Street, and thence to Fen Court, 
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the accountant thought of nothing, save Mr. Molo- 
zane and Mr. Molozane's daughter. 

^ I will do what I can this afternoon, " he said to 
liimself, " and get up there as early as possible this 
evening. I will know the best or the worst now," 
and he passed into Fen Court as he mentally 
uttered his decision. 

Turning sharply up the passage, he ran against 
Mr. Bemmidge. 

"I am so thankful you have come back, Geith. 
I have been waiting for you these two hours. I 
could not think where the devil you had got to. 
There is a run on Nortons', and remembering 
your £600, 1 ." 

Mr. Bemmidge never was suffered to finish that 
sentence. What he did or said in answer, George 
Geith could not in after days recollect, himself; 
and even Mr. Bemmidge could only dimly recall 
being pushed aside by the accountant, who ran up 
^he passage, moimted the stairs leading to hLs 
office, half-a-dozen steps at a time, seized the 
papers he wanted, and then rushed down-stairs 
again, through the passage and along Fenchurch 
Street like a maniac. 

Vainly Mr. Bemmidge tried to overtake him. 
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Kegardless of danger, George left the crowded side 
paths, and keeping in the horse -road, dashed 
among omnibuses, held on by cabs, and crossed 
in the very teeth of lumbering vans as though he 
bore a charmed life. Never a thief fled faster 
from justice than did this man to rescue his all 
from the ruins. 

He could not have done it for a wager. Women 
and children scuttled out of his way. Drivers 
pulled aside to let him pass. Seeing him run, a 
score of people soon followed in pursuit, but he 
outstripped them alL A cry was raised of " stop 
him !" but the passers-by might as well have tried 
to stop the Thames. 

Across Gracechurch Street, along Lombard 
Street, through the passage by the post-oflBce, 
over King William Street, round the comer of 
St. Swithin's Lane into George Street, thence past 
the back of the Mansion House into Bucklersbury, 
where his journey was almost ended. 

Panting, struggUng, pushing, cursing, he forced 
his way into Nortons', where he flung his cheque 
on the counter, and with the perspiration stream- 
ing from his face, waited for payment. 

His cheque was for ten thousand pounds^ and 
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one of the clerks, an elderly man, who wore spec- 
tacles, and whose hands trembled as if he had the 
£^ae, began paying him in sixpences. 

"Thirty-sk, thirty-seve., thirty^ight, thirty- 
nine, one pound nineteen and sixpence, sir. That 
is all I have. The bank has stopped payment. 

With an oath George pushed the money back 
across the counter, and the sixpences fell over 
the other side, where they rolled about the floor. 
He snatched up the cheque, and tearing it to bits, 
stamped on the fragments with his muddy boots, 
and then he turned and left the place through a 
passage cleared for him by the crowd, whose cla- 
moiu" had been silenced for a moment by a trouble 
which was greater, an excitement that was fiercer, 
than their own. 

To George Geith, Nortons' failure was simply 
ruin ; it frustrated every plan of his life ; it 
strangled every hope he had cherished ; and when 
he walked out of the bank and turned down Sise 
Lane, it may surely be pardoned him that he 
cursed the day when he ever set foot in the 
place. 

He did not speak curses, but he thought them ; 
he made no outward sign, but he mentally read 
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a whole Commination Service over the heads of 
the firm, and hurled anathemas at them. 

His money had been shared amongst earlier 
claimants; his money paid in not three days 
before ; his money that he had toiled for, struggled 
for, worked early and late to gain ; spent health 
and strength and the best years of his life to 
secure. 

His, and yet not his. If that money which he 
had just seen swept away had been his own, his 
very own, the accountant's heart would not have 
stood still at the thought of failure, defeat, and 
ruin, as it did. 

It was his, because out of what was his, he 
should have to make it good ; yet in another way 
it was not his, but trust-money, which he should 
have to replace within a week at the latest. 

He had believed Nortons' bank to be as safe as 
the Bank of England, and behold ! his belief had 
ruined him. 

He would have to commence again. Ten years 
older in age, and twenty years older in consti- 
tution, he would have to begin at the beginning 
once more, and toil wearily up towards success. 

If Nortons' had stopped^payment at any other 
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time, if it had been any week in the year but that 
week, his balance would have been smaller, and 
he could have faced his loss with equanimity ; but 
now, with that enormous sum to replace, he must 
raise money at any cost, get in his capital at any 
sacrifice. 

And even at this price, could he make good the 
loss ? Staggering down Sise Lane, with his hat 
pulled over his brows, stumbling at every step as if 
he were drunk, clutching at the door posts-and the 
window-sills for support as he passed by, George 
asked himself this question : 

How, too, about Beryl ? He must give her up ; 
he must never think more about marrying her ; 
he must relinquish all his dreams of a sunny, 
happy home. 

He had planted his flowers too soon, and they 
were dead ; a single frost having nipped and killed 
them, every one. 

The garden of his life was bare ; it was all 
winter to him now, winter without the hope of 
spring. 

Everything he had longed for was now out of 
his reach for ever. Everything lovely, and loving, 
and fair was swept away from his existence, and 
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be should have to pursue his onward path in a 
darkness like unto the darkness of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 

If he could die ; if he could but die and be done 
with it ; with the long struggle, the weary toil, the 
pain, the fever, the sorrow, he felt he should be 
thankful to God for the relief. 

And as he thought this, leaning against the wall 
of St. Antholin's Church the while for support, a 
faintness like death came over him; the lights 
flickered and swam before his eyes, the wet, 
sloppy streets and the dull leaden sky, alike faded 
fto™!. ^K ^ Ge.^ G«* lapped ta . 
heap on the pavement in the midst of the 
passers-by. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BARONET AND ACCOUNTANT. 

When George Geith awoke to consciousness, he 
found himself lying in a strange bed, in an un- 
familiar room, with Andrew Bemmidge standing on 
one side of him and a doctor on the other. 

" Where am I ? have I been ill ? what has hap- 
pened ? " asked the accountant, faintly ; but he 
remembered what had happened before his friend 
could answer, and said, "I recollect — ^Nortons. 
How long have I been here ? " 

" Only a few hours. I brought you straight 
up in a cab." 

" This is the evening of the same day, then," 
remarked the accountant. 

" My delr sir, you must not talk," here inter- 
posed the doctor. 

VOL. in. D 
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" I must get up at once, at any rate," answered 
George. 

" Not if you value your life," was the reply. 

" I do not yalue my life at all," said the ac- 
countant, and he raised himself up in bed as he 
spoke, only to fall back again the next moment 
weak and helpless on the pillow. 

" You have beaten me this time, doctor, I be- 
lieve," he remarked, with a forced laugh. **If I 
obey your orders, and throw myself on your mercy, 
how long will it take you to set me up ? When 
can I go to the City ? " 

'^ Not for three days, at the soonest," was the 
reply, which caused the patient to groan aloud. 

** For Heaven's sake, keep yourself quiet," advised 
Mr. Bemmidge, " and all will yet come straight," 

"Much you know about it," snapped the ac- 
countant, savagely ; and who may reprove him for 
his incivility ? 

" What amount are you in for ? " asked his 
friend, while the doctor, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited, refrained from crying out, " Silence." 

" Ten thousand five hundred and odd." 

" Good God ! what could induce you to keep such 
a balance ? " 
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" The devil," answered George, and he turned 
on his pillow angrily. 

" There is no use in crying over spilt milk," he 
went on, after a pause ; " the shock seems to have 
floored me for the time being; it was enough to 
floor any man, but all I want or ask now is strength 
to get up and see to my business as soon as may 
be. So, whatever you, sir," turning to the doctor, 
** tell me to do, that I will try to do." 

" lie still, do not talk, do not think, if you can 
help it, take ' the medicine I shall send regularly 
and as much npurishment as you can swallow." 

"Very good," acquiesced George. "Anything 
else r 

" Nothing, except to get a sound night's sleep, 
if possible ;" and with this advice the doctor 
departed, to have his place supplied by Mrs. Bem- 
midge and Mrs. Gilling, the latter of whom an- 
nounced her intention of watching beside Mr. 
Geith, in case any unfavourable change should 
occur before morning. 

It was all in vain that George protested he 
should sleep, that he should require nothing, that 
he was perfectly certain there could exist no neces- 
sity for anyone's rest being disturbed on his 

D 2 
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account. Mrs. Gilling was resolute, and eventually 
took up her position before the fire, arrayed in 
such fearful garments as George had never pre- 
viously fancied could be worn by woman. 

It proved quite a mistake to suppose Mrs. 
Gilling was the watcher ; at a very early period 
she fell off to sleep, leaving the invalid to see that 
her dark lilac dressing-gown, the firills off the 
capes whereof might have been judiciously added 
to the length, did not get drawn into the fire, and 
that no part of the lace on her night-cap was set 
ablaze by the candles. 

How she snored I Lying awake, counting the 
hours as they passed slowly by, George Geith 
listenmg to her alternately grunting, snorting, 
gasping, moaning, and holding her breath, found 
time, in the midst of his own anxieties, to bestow 
sincere pity on the defunct Mr. Gilling. 

" It is no wonder he died," thought the account- 
ant ; " the only marvel is, he was not hanged ;" 
and then his mind reverted to his own affairs, and 
George Geith ransacked his brain to find some 
means of escape, to devise some way of extricating 
himself from his difficulties. 

" Would Mark help him ? could he, if he would ? 
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and if he could and would, how might George 
apply to him after the way in which he had " 
rejected help in the days gone by ? 

. '* Did his promise to his mother bind him still f 
had she any right to exact such a promise ?" These 
were the thoughts that chased one another through 
his mind. **If she were living, would she not 
release him? Was it fair or expedient for one 
person to claim an unconditional promise from 
another, and in this changeable life was it justi- 
fiable for any man to give that unconditional pro- 
mise and adhere to it ? 

" Ought not every soul to be permitted to go free 
and unfettered through life ? ought he not to have 
been told the reason, when he was bound by the 
promise ? Probably the reasons had vanished long 
since ; most likely his mother would absolve him 
were she living. In all lives there comes a point 
where each individual must free himself from 
control, and act irrespective of the wishes and 
opinions of others. Had not that time come to 
him? 

" With the whole of his future happiness at stake, 
with Beryl's happiness, most probably, likewise 
trembling in the balance, with his own health 
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broken, with the best working part of his life past, 
should he not be justified in deciding he had kept 
his word long enough, in claiming, after all these 
weary years of toil, temporary help, temporal sal- 
vation at the hands of his nearest of kin ?" 

All the night long, whilst the fire first blazed 
cheerfully, then fell smouldering together, then 
died out, whilst the candles burnt lower and lower, 
till, without a helping hand, they expired in the 
midst of a final illumination, whilst Mrs. Gilling 
slept the sleep of the righteous, George Geith 
argued the question with himself. 

He was reluctant to do wrong; but who may 
say that he was not placed in a difificult dilemma 
as to what was right ? 

For, although there may be a doubt as to the 
circumstances under which a dying person may 
strive to exact a promise, there can be no doubt 
but that the living are not, under any circum- 
stances, justified in giving one ; and if they be not 
justified in giving one, are they right to keep it 
inviolate once it is given ? 

Cannot we fancy the dead themselves mourning 
over their folly in taking the part of the Omniscient, 
and sajing in their finite wisdom, or their short- 
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righted love, " Thou shalt not," or " Thou shalt," 
for all time, and, so far as we can see, for all eternity 
also. 

Did he err greatly in deciding that it would be 
well for him to break his word at last ? that word 
which he had kept intact through sorrow, and 
temptation, and despair. 

God knows, it is not for us to judge. All I can 
tell is, how the man whose life's story I have told, 
so far determined, ere he fell asleep. 

He made up his mind to apply to Sir Mark for 
help. 1 Toil, and disappointment, and love had, for 
the time being, taken all pride and all obstinacy out 
of his nature ; and having formed this plan, which 
would, he thought, relieve him from present diffi- 
culties, he fell, as Mrs. Gilling phrased it, into a 
"beautiful slumber." 

''He has slept all night like an infant," said that 
charming old lady, and she really believed the 
truth of her own statement. " It would be worth 
your while, girls," she added, addressing Mrs. Bem- 
midge and Miss Gilling, " to take a peep at him ; 
I am sure I never saw a grown up person sleeping 
so like a child before." 

With becoming modesty Miss Gilling stole into 
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the room on tiptoe after her married sister, to see 
the phenomenon Mrs. Gillinghad described. 

" Lor', how beautiful/* said Gertrude, with up- 
lifted hands, " I declare I never thought Mr. Geith 
handsome before ;" and then Mr. Bemmidge and 
mamma's queen were likewise introduced into the 
room to view the sick man's slumbers. 

^* Poor fellow !" muttered Andrew Bemmidge, as 
he stole from the chamber, *' he won't look so happy 
when he wakens. I wish my tongue had been cut 
out before I ever mentioned Nortons to him ;" and 
if Mr. Bemmidge were a little extravagant in his 
wish, he was perfectly sincere in his sorrow. Had 
he owned ten thousand pounds, there is not the 
slightest doubt but that he would have thrust the 
whole sum into George's hands in the excess of his 
needless remorse and self-reproach. 

Never a truer friend existed than Mr. Bemmidge ; 
and though he had a hundred thipgs to attend to 
of his own, he would not stir a step out of the house 
till Mr. Geith awoke, in case he should want him to 
attend to any business in the City. 

" I should like to write a note," said George, in 
answer to Mr. Bemmidge's inquiries, which were 
made whilst the accountant sat, propped up with 
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pillows, eating his breakfast ; " and I wish you 
would get it sent up at once to Halkin Street. 
You might tell Foss to take it ; and if Sir Mark be 
not there, let him inquire where he is, and then 
tell him to come back to me." 

"Is this gentleman any relation of yours 1" 
ventured Mr. Bemmidge, after George had written 
his note, and given it to him. '^ I see he is of the 
same name." 

**He is my cousin," answered the accountant y 
arid Mr. Bemmidge went down-stairs to convey this 
pleasing intelligence to the female portion of his 
household. 

" Oh ! Lor', how strange I" exclaimed Miss 
Gilling ; *' I should not be surprised, mar, if Sir 
Mark came to see Mr. Geith at once. I shall go 
straight away home and put on my blue silk, 
and I should advise you, Sarah, to have the dear 
children nicely dressed. Oh, Andrew, how I wish 
I knew what was in the note ! I wonder if he 
says anything about mar sitting up with him. 
I think it very likely, don't you ?" 

K Miss Gilling had read what George's note 
contained, she might have been slightly disap* 
pointed to learn that he had found something to 
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write about other than her mamma's polite at- 
tentions. 

''Deab Makk (itbegan\ — Do you remember, 
years ago, oflFering me help — money help I mean — 
and my refusing it ? Well, I have been thrown 
at last, and am badly crippled by the fall. Nor- 
tons' stoppage has ruined me. Can you a^ist me 
me with £10,000^ or a part of it, and oblige your 
cousin ** George ?" 

To which epistle Mr. Foss brought back, in due 
course, the following reply scrawled in pencil : 

" I wish I could help you, old fellow, and you 
should soon be off the ground ; but the fact is, 
I am so infernally hard run myself, that I have 
not at this minute got £50 of ready money in the 
world. I shall come over to see you as soon as I 
am dressed. I wish I could help you, on my 
honour I do. " Mark." 

*' Confound your wishes, and your honour too," 
exclaimed George Geith, as he made a ball of the 
note, and flung it with all his force into the fire, 
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to the great amazement of Mr. Foss, who had 
been wonderfully taken by the baronet's free-and- 
easy manner, and by the way in which he had 
been introduced into that gentleman's bedroom, to 
tell him all he knew about George's misfortune. 

"And he would insist on my having lunch, 
spite of everything I could say," Mr. Foss sub- 
sequently informed the ladies ; " and while I was 
eating it my lady came down to hear what was 
the matter, too. Such a beauty, Gertrude ! and 
to listen to her, one might have thought Mr. 
Geith was her brother. She cried till her eyes 
were quite red, when I told her about his falling 
down in the street. 

*' * Oh ! what will his aunt say J Oh ! what will 
his aunt say? she kept repeating. *We dare not 
tell her, for she would never forgive Mark, never.' 
Then on the top of that she said she would start 
oflf by herself to Nice and get the money her 
cousin wanted from Lady Geith ; that is Sir Mark's 
mother, you understand. I do not think she 
knew her own mind two minutes together, and I 
am sure I could not make sense out of the tenth 
part of what she said. But they were both very 
jorry, there could be no doubt about that. 
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"I wonder," added Mr. Foss, impressively, "I 
wonder how the devil a cousin of Sir Mark 
Geith, and a cousin so well liked, too, ever came 
to be an accountant in Fen Court ?" 

" Do not swear, 'Enery," said Mrs. Gilling. 

** You should hear Mr. Geith, ma'am. I learnt 
it off him," was the answer. Whereupon Mrs. 
Bemmidge exclaimed, " Oh ! fie," and Miss Gilling 
tittered. 

" And for that matter, too," went on Mr. Foss, 
who had found the Halkin Street wine of the 
strongest, " you should hear Sir Mark. I am sure 
if oaths could have sent Norton's head off it would 
not be now on his shoulders." 

** Is he coming here ? are you sure he said he 
was coming here ?" asked Miss Gilling, walking to 
and from the window, in a flutter of anxious 
expectation. 

" Certain and positive. He made me write him 
down the address, and ring the bell and order his 
horses ; and then he said if that d— — d groom of 
his was sharp he should be at Holloway before me ; 
but you see he wasn't, after all." 

*' Wasn't, after all," repeated mamma's queen 
with a lisp, whereupon Mr. Foss swung her round 
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and rousd the room, and finally planted her on the 
sofa in solitary state. 

"He is here," said Mrs. Gilling, solemnly, as 
Mr. Foss was remarking he must be off again for 
the City, and a hush fell on the party while Sir 
Mark's knock resounded through the house — ^* he 
is here ;" and had the baronet's mind been more at 
ease, he would have been amused at the trio of 
courtesies which greeted his entrance into the room. 

" How do again ?" he said, turning to Mr. Foss, 
after duly acknowledging the ladies' politeness. 
" You have been quicker than I expected ; but one 
cannot ride fast over the stones. Can I see my 
cousin ? Is h^ awake ?" 

Mrs. Bemmidge believed he was ; Miss Gilling 
put her head on one shoulder, and tried to look 
sentimental, whilst Mrs. Gilling assumed her 
blandest smile, and requested Mr. Foss to '* con- 
duct Sir Mark to Mr. Geith's apartment." 

" Thank you," said the baronet, and he turned 
the handle and reclosed the door for himself. 

'' George, what is it ?" he asked, sitting down on 
the bed^ and taking his cousin's hand in his. 

" Only that I am ruined," was the reply, and 
George drew his hand away again. 
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" You have a right to be angry with me," said 
the baronet. " You may reproach me as much ajs 
you like, and I shall never cry, Hold. I ought 
not to have cut off that entail — ^I admit it — but it 
has been as bad for me as for you. It has indeed." 

" I can hardly see that," answered George, coldly, 
"for you have had your cake and eaten it, while I 
have never even seen mine." 

" You have not had my anxieties, though," re- 
turned Sir Mark. " What with seeing the money 
flying uselessly ; what with the dread of my mother 
hearing about the entail ; what with the thought 
of you, and the fear of losing Snareham, my life 
has been a hell, George, a perfect hell." 

" You made it so for yourself, then," replied the 
accountant, *' for never a man started in life with 
fairer prospects, with greater chances of happiness 
than yourself; but this talk can do no good to 
either of us, Mark. Let us speak of something 
else. How is your wife ?" 

"She is quite well, and so are my children — two 
daughters." 

" No son ?" The question was put with a cer- 
tain interest. 

*' None, and," added Sir Mark, hastily, "if you 
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do not know it already, you are now the next heir, 

for uncle Arthur is dead/' 

" I am the next heir to what ? " asked George, 

with a sneer. ''Do you mean to beggary? for 

that, it seems, is about all which is now left to 

me." 

" I swear to you," cried Sir Mark, " I will live 

economically for the future ; I will go abroad, where 

we can reduce our expenses at once. We will settle 

some place near my mother, and " 

" Get her to leave her money to you, so that 
you may fling that also to the dogs," interrupted 
the accountant, bitterly. "No, Mark, do not 
deceive yourself ; you will never retrench ; so long 
as you have sixpence you will spend half-a-crown. 
Snareham will never be worth that,' said George, 
snapping his fingers, "to any Geith again, and 
lying here a ruined man, you can scarcely expect 
me to say, ' I forgive you for having taken my last 
chance of wealth or position away for ever.' " 

" I will make what reparation I can," said Sir 
Mark, meekly. " I will go to my mother, I will 
tell her all, I will ask her for money for you now, 
I will entreat her to leave everjrthing to you when 
she dies, I will sell Snareham, and live on the 
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surplus that remains after paying my debts, and 
if that should not support us, I will work." 

With some difficulty the accountant raised him- 
self on his elbow, and surveyed his cousin from 
head to foot. 

" You look like a man to work, I must say," he 
remarked, after this scrutiny ; " and, further," he 
added, with a weary sigh, as he lay down again, 
" I do not know that, after my own experience, I 
should advise anyone to work who can sit idle. It 
is as profitable to play for nothing, as to work for 
nothing." 

There was a silence for a minute after this, a 
silence which Sir Mark broke by saying : 

" Tell me what I can do for you, George, in this 
matter, and there is my hand, that, at any cost, at 
any sacrifice to myself, I will help you. Money I 
have not ; money I cannot raise ; but my mother 
has plenty, and she would give it to you in a 
moment. I will go to her, if you like ; I will start 
to-night, if you only say the word." 

** Thank you, Mark, I think you would," said 
the other, touched in spite of himself ; *' but by the 
time you returned from Nice it would be all up 
with me. It is trust money that is gone, it is 
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trust money I must replace at once. Had it not 
been that the blow stunned me so confoundedly, 
I should not have applied to you. As it is, there 
is another man who can, I think, and will, help 
me out of this hole. Once out of it, I will take 
good care never to get into such a mess again." 

" Will you not let me go to my mother, then f* 
asked the baronet. 

*' No," answered George Geith. *'No," he re- 
peated more firmly, after a moment's deliberation ; 
"I will not come between you and your mother, 
Mark. I have worked, and can work again; you 
have never worked, and could not do it if you 
tried. But, I'll tell you what," went on the ac- 
countant, when he had paused and thought over 
what he was going to say, ** you shall promise me 
to make another eflfort to keep Snareham. Do not 
let the Jews have it, even though it be encumbered. 
Come to me when I have my wits about me again, 
and let us see if the old place cannot be cleared 
yet For the sake of your wife, for the sake of 
your children, Mark, make one eflfort more." 

And George Geith put out his hand, that brave 
right hand which had worked so long, and so well, 
and laid it on his cousin's as he spoke. 

VOL. m. E 
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It took a good deal to move the baronet's com- 
posure, but his voice shook as he answered : 

" I will do what you ask me, George. Yes, I 
will come and show you all, but I am afraid it is 
too late — too late." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BESIGNFD. 

Whilst talking to his cousin, it had occurred to 
George, that possibly Mr. Tettin might be both 
able and willing to render him the assistance he 
required, and he accordingly asked the baronet to 
see that gentleman, and ask him to visit Ivy 
Cottage. 

*' As I dare say you have not much to do, Mark, 
you might oflfer to drive him over," suggested the 
accountant. " He would come all the quicker, and, 
most probably, all the more -readily too." 

" I rode here," was the reply, " but I will call 
with him on my way back, and send Kailes on for 
the carriage. Good-bye, old fellow, an revoir'' 

And with this. Sir Mark left the room, and 
mounted his horse, and rode down the HoUoway 

E 2 
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Road, and up the Camden Boad at a hand-gallop. 
Up the hill past the prison, down the hill near the 
railway bridge, Sir Mark never slackened his pace. 

It was not until he got on the stones that he 
pulled his steed up to a walk, and he would not 
have walked then, but that, like all good riders, 
he was careful of his horses, and solicitous for the 
safety of their knees. 

If he was fast, however, Mr. Tettin was slow ; he 
had clients to see, he had papers to make up, he had 
letters to write, and it was therefore quite dark 
before Sir Mark's carriage stopped at Mr. Bern- 
midge's garden gate. 

^'I will not get out," remarked the baronet. 
** No doubt my cousin will like best to see you 
alone, which was the more considerate of Sir Mark 
as he shrewdly conjectured there was some Secret 
lying between the accountant and the solicitor, a 
secret he would dearly have loved to know. 

That there had once been such a secret, the 
reader is already aware ; but on the present occa- 
sion, neither Mr. Tettin nor Mr. Geith made any 
allusion to it. 

George confined himself to a bare statement of 
hi» affairs, of his liabilities and his resources. Mr, 
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Tettin confined himself to listening, so that the 
conversation could not have proved particularly 
amusing or instructive to a third person, had a 
third person been present. 

** Of course it is ruin anyhow you take it," said 
the accountant, when he had finished his explana- 
tion ; "but there are various ways of being ruined, 
and for my part, I prefer going back to the begin- 
ning and commencing de nouveau^ rather than 
having a meeting of creditors, or asking favours 
firom any one. If I can but gain time to realize 
without a loss, I can pay twenty shillings, and 
perhaps have something left beside ; but if I can- 
not get time, I must go through the court Even 
had I been able to get about, I could not gather 
ten thousand potmds together at an hour's notice, 
and as I am, I can do nothing. Perhaps I may 
be up to-morrow, and in the City the next day ; 
but even so '' 

" Don't attempt it," Mr. Tettin replied, laying his 
hand on the sick man's shoulder. ^' Don't attempt 
it ; lie still and leave all to me ; 111 see you 
through it, my boy, never fear." 

And he departed, leaving George in a state of 
bewilderment, partly at the deliverance which had 
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been wrought for him, and greatly at Mr. Tettin's 
extremely easy style of address ; but he need not 
have been surprised at the lawyer's solemnity being 
disturbed for once. Never had Mr. Tettin seen a 
man fight before like the accountant ; never had 
he beheld such an unequal contest waged success- 
ftdly as George Geith had carried on for years ; 
never had he been so impressed with the energy 
and force of wiU of any human being as by the 
indomitable perseverance and power of endurance 
possessed by this man, who was now lying crushed, 
and maimed, and helpless ; beggared, through no 
fault or imprudence of his own. 

Next day Sir Mark rode over to urge his cousin 
to come at once to Halkin Street. " Cissy will be 
enchanted," said the good-natured baronet. " I do 
not know anything we should both like better than 
having the nursing of you. And though I do not 
mean to say but that your friends here seem 
devilishly good kind of people, and careful of you, 
and all that, still they are not exactly — ^you know 
what I mean, George, don't you V 

*' They do well enough for me, if that is what 
you mean," answered George, with his old defiant 
independence of manner. " They have been very 
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good to me, and I am very grateful to them for 
their kindness." 

" Of course you are, and so you ought to be ; 
and I am very grateful for their care of you too. 
I should like to be able to do something for them 
in return. Is not the husband a wine merchant ? 
shall I send him an order for half a dozen butts. 

**Do not, Mark; do not, for Heaven's sake!" 
said his cousin, earnestly ; '^ the man is poor, and 
it would ruin him to be kept out of his money as 
long as you would keep him out of it." 

"Well thought of, Greorge," answered the 
baronet, laughing, even whilst he winced. " Shall 
I ask my mother to order it, then ? she would do 
it if I said he had been kind to you." 

** She would have to know how he had been 
kind," remarked George, " and that would involve 
telling her about Nortons', which misfortune I think 
we had best make no mention of." 

" What a long-headed fellow you are," said the 
baronet; "but all this is beside the question. 
Will you come and stay with us ? Will you let me 
take you back to Halkin Street to-morrow ?" 

" When I am able to go to Halkin Street, I shall 
be able to goto Fen Court," answered the account- 
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ant, " and I had rather get back to my work, 
thank you, Mark, than think about paying visits." 

" There is no little tendresae keeping you here, 
George, is there ?" asked his cousin ; ** that young 
lady down-stairs seems very much interested in 
your recovery, and so forth." 

" That young lady down-stairs is, so far as I 
know, going to marry my clerk," George replied, 
"as for me, I shall never marry anybody now, 
Mark. Norton s' stoppage has settled ^" 

" Should you have married, but for that ?" said 
Sir Mark compassionately, as his cousin paused 
and hesitated. 

" I hoped I should," was the answer, *' but that 
hope is dead for ever now ;" and George, who could 
have borne all other questions, save this, philo- 
sophically, broke down at the thought of Beryl, 
and turned aside to hide how the topic affected him. 

^ George," said the baronet, pausing after he had 
walked two or three times up and down the room. 
" George, nothing shall prevent my going to Nice 
and laying the state of your affairs before my 
mother. Every hope of your life shall not be 
sacrificed to me. If money can give you happi- 
ness, money you shall have." 
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'' No, Mark, not at that price ; I could not take 
such a sum of money as a gift. I would not now 

be hampered by it as a loan. As for her ." 

Qeorge proceeded with a tremor in his voice, ** she 
never knew how I loved her, and she never shall ; 
and in the years to come, when she is married to 
some rich man, and is a happy wife, and has her 
children aU about her, she will never imagine how 
a poor accountant in the City was once nearly 
breakmg his heart for her sake." 

" But George, dear Gteorge," and Sir Mark grew 
quite pathetic in his sympathy. 

"I tell you, it is of no use arguing with me," 
said his cousin, almost fiercely. ^ I was mad ever 
to think of it, mad to dream of dragging her down 
to my level. I was made to work, and I will 
think and dream no more." 

And with that the accountant closed the conver- 
sation and laid by his love. In the most secret 
chamber of his heart he stored it away ; in the 
most remote comer of his existence, separate and 
apart &om all the cares and sorrows of his life, he 
placed the memory of Beryl Molozane. 

As we lay a rose in our drawer, and find that 
every paper it contains is impregnated with the 
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odour, SO this love, deaxl and hopeless though it 
might be, seemed to fill George Geith's existence 
with something it had always lacked before. 

For her dear sake it was useless for him ever 
again to toil, to save, to speculate, to increase, but 
the love he bore her softened and beautified his 
nature, made him gentler towards his fellows, 
kinder, more tolerant, better. Sanctified hj a great 
sorrow, subdued by the great defeat he had met 
with, strengthened by the conquest he had 
achieved over himself, by the victory he had 
gained, George Geith rose up after his sickness a 
better man, and ,went forth once again to his 
labour and his toil, without a murmur. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST MOLOZANK 

That some misfortune had happened to the ^ac- 
countant, that he had passed through a great trial, 
through a fierce fire, any one might have guessed 
by looking in his face. « 

The moment he saw him, Mr. Molozane, ill as 
he was himself, guessed that it was not sickness 
alone which had kept his friend away. 

" Mr. Bemmidge told me you were very 
unwell," he said, "but I fear you have been 
more than unwell, that you have had some heavy 
trouble.^* 

"You are right," answered George, who had 
requested Mr. Bemmidge not to mention his loss 
to Mr. Molozane; "I have had a heavy trouble 
since I was here last; but it is over now; the 
worst is past." 
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That was all he said upon the subject then, but 
subsequently, when Mr. Molozane, knowing for 
certain that it was the hand of death he felt laid 
upon him, talked about the child he was leaving, 
and his misery thinking of her loneliness, George 
summoned up courage, and told him alL How he 
had loved the girl ; how he had hoped to win her ; 
how he had laboured for her sake; how he had 
meant to ask ber father's permission to wed her ; 
and how, just at the last moment, the cup was 
dashed from his lips. All this the one man told 
the other, as they sat together in the sunlight of 
the early spring. 

There is only one comfort in it to me," said 
George, who read in his friend's face that he would 
have given Beryl into his charge thankfully, " that 
it happened before I had spoken to her, before 
anything had been said which might have cast a 
shadow on her after life. If ever she cared for me, 
she will forget me ere long — and I — Mr. Molozane, 
I thank God for giving me the burden to carry, 
and sparing her." 

Out of the depths of his heart he could say that 
truthfully. He had loved so well, that his love 
was imselfish. 
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"You are the only man I ever met," Mr. Molo- 
zane answered, slowly, '^ that I should have liked 
for a son-in-law, with whom I should have felt 
happy to trust my child. Had I money to leave, 
I would give both it and her to you without a 
fear; but as neither of you has a fortune, it is per- 
haps, as you say, better to leave her choice un- 
fettered, her fancy free ; if," added Mr. Molozane, 
"it stiQ be free. If, however, hereafter," he pro- 
ceeded more slowly, *'if, in the course of God's 
providence, you and she ever should become man 
and wife, remember it is what I longed for before I 
died more than for any other earthly blessing. And 
if you never marry, be a friend to her when she 
wants a friend ; and should she ever apply to you 
in any trouble or perplexity, will you stand to her, 
and help her as I should myself?" 

Would he? Would George Geith not have 
worked for her, slaved for her, died for her? 
Would he not have taken her then, and run all 
risks of poverty, but for the dread that in so taking 
her he might be standing between her and a 
happier and more prosperous lot ? 

During Mr. Molozane's long sickness, all through 
those weeks of terrible suspense, and still more 
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terrible certainty, the accountant longed, with a 
longing such as he had never before experienced, 
to tell his love to the girl, and ask leave to stand 
by her in the trial he saw approaching. 

But as that might not be, as he thought they 
might never be more to one another than they 
were then, he held his peace, and Beryl passed 
through such suflfering as would have made him 
speak in spite of himself, had he known it, all 
alone. 

Now, for the first time in her life. Beryl felt the 
want of money, daily and hourly. 

Mr. Molozane's was an expensive disease ; ex- 
pensive in the medical attendance it required, in 
the physical comforts it demanded, in the nourish- 
ment it necessitated. 

All the oil that could be given was needed to 
keep the flickering flame alight from day to day. 
With less tender nursing, with less loving care, the 
man had been dead within a month, but as it was. 
Beryl's devotion kept him alive even beyond the 
time the gf eat West-end doctor had pronounced it 
possible for him to survive. 

With nothing coming in, with money eternally 
going out, Beryl's little store, which had been 
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already broken in upon to defray the expenses 
attendant on Louisa's illness, was soon exhausted. 
Still hopeful of her father's recovery, still reluctant 
to ask for help, or to beg assistance from any one, 
the girl gradually parted with every trinket, with 
every valuable she possessed. Even Louisa's earn- 
ings, those two golden sovereigns, those six shabby 
looking shillings which the dead girl had tossed 
over and over so lovingly on her death-bed, that 
money which Beryl had laid by like some hallowed 
treasure amongst the rest of her sister's little pos- 
sessions, even that went before Beiyl applied to 
Mrs. Richard Elsenham for assistance. 

"Money, my dear?" said that unselfish lady, 
when her visitor told her errand, and reluctantly 
entreated help. " Had you not better go to grand- 
mamma? She has plenty, and I have not" 

" I would rather not go to grandmamma," Beryl 
answered, "and remembering your great generosity 
to me before, Tilly, I should not have come to you 
now if I could have avoided it ; but papa cannot 
live without things, which I have not the means 
of getting for him. You may think I have been 
extravagant, darling," she said, looking up from the 
footstool which she occupied, into her sister's face ; 
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**but I have not; indeed, indeed I have not. 
There was the fnmishing, and then the living, 
nntil papa got that situation. Then Louey's 
iUness, and — ^the expenses of her funeral," Beryl 
added, after a pause. ** And now, Tilly, papa has 
been three months ill, and I have had to pay 
doctors' fees, and to get wine and jellies, and beef 
tea, and a hundred things ; and I have not had a 
half-penny of help. Granny has never sent me a 
ferthing.'^ 

*^She must now, then," said Mrs. Richard 
Elsenham, " for I cannot assist you." 

" But you did once assist me, Tilly. I will never 
ask you again, and I am not asking you for myself 
now, but for papa." And Beryl laid her hand 
deprecatingly on her sister*s arm, for she did not 
like the expression which came over that lady's 
face as she spoke. 

**Get up, Beryl," said Mrs. Richard Elsenham, 
irritably, " and sit on a chair like other people." 

After which pleasant speech the beauty began 
beating the carpet impatiently with her little foot. 

** I cannot help you," she went on, seeing Beryl 
waited for an answer. " I have not a sovereign in 
the world of my own." 
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"But, my dear Tilly/^ expostulated Beryl, •' you 
have a very handsome settlement." 

"In my position," answered her sister, "my 
handsome settlement, as you call it, hardly sufl&ces 
to dress me suitably." 

" And then, Granny is always making you 
presents," persisted Beryl. 

" She does not make me presents now, returned 
youngMrs.Elsenham, shortly, "nor Bichard either." 

"Your husband has a very fine income," 
ventured BpryL 

"You had better go and ask him for some of it, 
then," was the reply. " He may, perhaps, give it 
to you ; but it would be useless my asking him." 

" I shall certainly not ask Dick Elsenham to 
bestow alms on the Molozanes, though he is married 
to one of them," said Beryl, her face red with 
anger and disappointment, and she rose in a 
passion, and had reached the door, when some 
softer feeling came over her, and she paused and 
said : " Good-bye, Tilly. Though you have refused 
to help papa now, I will tiy not to forget you 
assisted us before, when we wanted assistance al- 
most as badly. It was very generous of you, and 
one cannot expect people to go on giving for ever." 

VOL. in. F 
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" Beryl, come back !" cried her sister, im- 
pulsively. "Beryl, I have something to tell you. 
Come back I It was not from me," she went on, 
" you got that money. I have owed as much ; but 
I have never owned as much in my life. Mr. 
Weme left it with me for you. He is dead now, 
poor man, and it is better for you to know the 
truth." 

" And you took the credit ?" 

" What could I do ? He knew you would not 
have had it from him, and it was better for all of 
you for you to take it. If you had married him. 
Beryl, papa would never have needed to be a clerk 
in the City, and poor Louey might have been alive 
now. You made a terrible mistake there ; you did, 
indeed." 

" And it is fitting you should reproach me with 
it," retorted Beryl ; " you, who have done so well 
for yourself, and who now will not hold out a 
finger to help your father on his death-bed, for it 
is his death-bed. You may believe it or not, just 
as you like ; but it is the truth, and it is your duty 
to do what you can for him. Bemembering all he 
has done for you, it ought to be your pleasure, too, 
I think." 
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She had shot home this time. At Beryl's 
words ; at the sharp stinging sentence, which her 
misery had wrung from her, Matilda's thoughts 
flew back to a time when she was not altogether 
selfish, to the old familiar scenes, to the half- 
forgotten words, to the better, happier life, she 
had led in the days that were now past and gone 
for ever. 

*^ He is not dying," she said, and the hot tears 
came into her eyes, and Mrs. Richard Msen- 
ham for once forgot herself, as she spoke : " If it 
were true, you could not talk about it so quietly, 
Beryl." 

'* If you had passed through as much trouble as 
I have the last six months," answered the girl 
perhaps you could be quiet too ;" and she sat down 
on the nearest couch, and resting her tired head 
on her hand, waited till her sister's sorrow should 
have expended itself. 

** I have no money," said Mrs. Richard Elsenham, 
at last removing her handkerchief, and turning her 
face swollen with weeping towards Beryl, " but I 
have jewels. Take them, and get all he requires, 
and I will come and see him oftener. I will come 
and stay with you, if you wUl let me ; I did not 

F 2 
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know he was so ill. Oh ! Beryl, why did you not 
tell me before ?" 

**I was hoping against hope, Tilly," was the 
reply, "and I should not have told you now, only 
that you seemed so cold and hard, I could not help 
it. Come as often as you can ; come and stay if 
you like, but I will not take your trinkets, thank 
you. You might want them for the first ball you 
were invited to, and wish you had them back 
again." 

It was not a generous speech, but to save her 
life Beryl could not have kept silence. Next 
minute she was sorry for it, and went over and 
begged her sister's pardon, persisting, nevertheless, 
in her determination not to take the jewels, but 
rather to go to her grandmother, and get help 
from her. 

*' I think Granny will not refuse me," said Beryl, 
meditatively; "she owes me some gratitude for 
that ride to Wattisbridge, though it was useless, 
and I have never asked her for anything before ; 
besides, bad as she is, I cannot fancy she would like 
her daughter's husband to want for absolute neces- 
sities in his last illness." 

**Tell her she shall have Guess," remarked Mrs. 
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Bicbard Elsenham, *' that will make her pleasant 
at once." 

K her grandmother had asked for her right 
hand, Beryl would have given it, and when weighed 
in the scales with her father's comfort, Guess 
seemed a small sacrifice for the girl to make. 

Nevertheless, Beryl did feel it a sacrifice, and 
debated within herself as she crossed Kensington 
Gardens, whether begging in the streets would not, 
after all, be a more independent proceeding than 
asking help from her relations— whether it would 
not be placing him less under an obligation to write 
to some of her father's old friends, than thus to go 
from sister to grandmother, praying for that which 
wiEUS nothing more than his right. 

Had Mr. Weme bepn living, she would have gone 
to him, and on that lovely May day Beryl sighed 
bitter sighs of repentance because she had refused 
to marry the man who could have helped them 
aU. 

**I thought of myself before either papa or 
Louey," was the idea uppermost in the poor childfs 
mind. '^ K I had to do it again I would marry 
him a hundred times over." 

But Beryl had not to do it again — ^had no other 
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chance of help than the hope that her grandmother 
would be generous, that she would give her enough 
to buy " all papa wanted." 

To be sure there was the furniture, which she 
had not thought of before ; she might sell the 
greatest portion of it. Could she not ask Mr. Geith 
to find some one who would buy it ? But no : 
somehow Beryl could not ask Mr. Geith about any- 
thing now. It would have seemed to her easier to 
stop the first passer-by and request him to advance 
what she required, than to take that once-familiar 
Mend into her confidence again. 

For something had come to him which she could 
not understand, and something had also come to 
her which she did not understand either, and did 
not want to think about; besides, she did not 

want to hasten by an hour that terrible breaking 

up she saw dimly looming in the future. 

There was no choice, therefore, but applying to 

her grandmother, who received Beryl graciously ; 

who gave her twenty pounds without a murmur ; 

who called her a good girl^ and was generously 

pleased to accept Quess. 

" I am afraid I shall never be able to repay this, 

grandmama," said Beryl, taking the notes, hesi- 
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tatingly, really thinking that Mrs. Elsenham had 

given them to her under some delusion. 

^^ I have made Bichard and his wife presents 

worth five times that amount, oftener than I could 

tell you, and they have scarcely had the grace to 

say thank you," replied her grandmother; *'keep 

it, Beryl ; you are a good girl, though you may have 

been a foolish one." And Mrs. Elsenham patted 

her on the back, and drove her home to Stock 

Orchard Crescent, whence the old lady did not 
forget to take Guess to his new quarters. 

Twenty pounds ! It was not a large amount, and 
yet it proved more than enough to supply all Mr. 
Molozane's earthly need& 

Before half of it was gone, Ambrose Alfred 
Molozane, Esq., formerly of Molozane Park, Herts, 
had departed to that land where, happily, bank 
notes are useless, and Beryl was left in a world 
where they are indispensable, penniless, and alone. 

"Have you any place to go? What do you 
intend doing ? Will you come and stay with us ?" 
were the questions Matilda put to Beryl, who, pros- 
trated and tearless, lay on a sofa, thinking stupidly 
of her bereavement and her isolation. 

"I do not know what I shall do," answered 
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Beryl; "but I shall not go to stay at your house, 
thank you, Tilly," and then, in her utter loneliness 
and helplessness, she buried her face in the sofa 
pillow, thinking, '' K I cannot die, what shall I do ? 
where can I go V 

"Where could she go?" George Geith put that 
very same question to himself as he sat in Fen 
Court on the evening of Mr. Molozane's funeral 

Poor as he was, he felt half inclined even then to 
go and tell her all his love ; all his sorrow ; all his 
longing to protect her ; and it is probable he might, 
in the house whence the dead had so lately been 
carried, have asked her to be his wife, but that 
Beryl, without the slightest symptom of dissatisfac- 
tion at the arrangement, stated she was going to 
reside with her grandmother. 

"I thought, perhaps,'* observed George, "you 
might have liked to live with your sister." 

" I could not live in the same house with her 
husband," answered Beryl; and the pair shook 
hands in farewell. 

"Miss Molozane," said George, and his voice 
shook for a moment, and he held Beryl's thin 
fingers so tightly in his grasp, that the pressure 
hurt her. " You have wealthy relations, and will 
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make friends wherever you go ; stiU, the time may 
come when even a poor man like what I am could 
serve you. If it should, do not forget me. To the 
last hour of my Ufe I shall never forget you." 

She tried to speak, she tried to thank him, but 
there was something stronger than her own will 
tearing at her heart and suffocating her. 

She knew as well that he had loved her, that he 
did love her, as though he had told her so, over, 
and over, and over. And she knew, moreover, that 
she loved him, and yet that for some sufficient 
reason he would never ask her to marry him ; that 
being all the world to one another, they yet were 
not to be man and wife. 

A poor reason it would have seemed to her had 
she guessed it ; but still, knowing her rich grand- 
mother was about to take .her, it was sufficient and 
more than sufficient to keep George Geith from 
speaking out his thoughts. 

She would marry well in the happy days that 
he hoped were yet in store for her. He would not 
stand between her and the light. Thus thinking, 
the accountant left Stock Orchard Crescent, and 
walked sorrowfully back to the City to resume that 
life of incessant hard work and utter loneliness 
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which was his portion before he ever beheld the 
man whose mortal remains he had seen that day, 
borne along the Hertfordshire lanes, through the 
woods, and beside the meadows, to be laid at last 
in the narrow house appointed for all living. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SUNSHINE. 

It was summer once again, and George Geith sat 

in his office, thinking, not writing. He had 

changed the position of his desk, which now stood 

with its end instead of its back between the win- 
dows, and consequently as the accountant bent 

listlessly over his papers, the sunbeams streamed 
upon his head, and the breeze which found ingress 
through the open casement, and blew the dis- 
coloured blind aside, stirred his hair gently. 

Fifteen months had passed since Nortons* 
failure — ^fifteen months of such toil, such anxiety, 
and such loneliness as had plentifully besprinkled 
his hair with grey, and drawn lines across his 
forehead. 

How he had worked in the time, how he had 
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battled and battled successfully, against both his 
ill fortune and his sorrow, was a story he could not 
have told to any one, but somehow he had worked 
and he had battled, and if he were poor he was 
at any rate clear of debt. 

Nortons' ^^estate had not paid a very high divi- 
dend, only five farthings in the pound, but George 
Geith felt very thankful even for that when it 
came ; when in lieu of his ten thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, he pocketed the precise 
sum of sixty three pounds one shilling and five 
pence half-penny. 

Whether he derived an equal amount of satis- 
fieu^tion from the knowledge that Mr. Norton and 
Mrs. Norton, and all the little Nortons, to say no- 
thing of a fry of other people, who were related 
to the Nortons either by blood or matrimony, 
had contrived by aid of marriage settlements and 
various such like expedients to escape the conamon 
ruin, may be greatly doubted. 

Mr, Norton retired to his ** wife's property" in 
Devonshire, where he had ample time for indul- 
gence in his favourite hobby, yachting. 

Tears afterwards, when the accountant occupied 
a different position, both in the City and at the 
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West-End, the ex-banker, meeting bim at Ilfra. 

combe, was kind enough to forget about the past, 

and ask him to dine with him, an invitation which 

tried George Geith's courtesy and his temper to the 

utmost ; but those days in which he was thought 
good enough to be requested to dine at the table 

of the man who had robbed him, were yet far 
distant when he sat, as I have said, thmking, in 
Fen Court. , 

Thinkii^ not pleasantly over a proposition which 
his clerk, Mr. Foss, had made to him the day pre- 
viously, and which he, Mr. Geith, had declined 
that same morning. Mr. Foss wanted to be taken 
into partnership, wanted to place himself and a 
thousand pounds left to him a month before by his 
tmcle, on an equality with his present employer. 

Of course, the thing was not to be thought of. 
To take a partner at all would, to a man like George 
Geith, under the most favourable circumstances, 
have been a most disagreeable proceeding ; but to 
promote his own clerk, to be indebted to his paltry 
thousand pounds for money to carry on the busi- 
ness I Gall and wormwood would have been sweet 
to Gteorge Geith in comparison to that 

There is ho aristocrat like a democrat. Having 
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felt democratical towards those above him, it was 
only natural that the accountant should likewise 
feel it only right to keep those below himself in 
their proper station. 

Further than this, there were other reasons 
which caused Mr, Foss's proposition to be peculiarly 
distasteful to Mr. Geith. 

In the first place, the young man had been 
with him a long time, knew his ways, was tolerably 
well acquainted with the {business, and could be 
thoroughly depended on for his time ; therefore it 
was inconvenient for him to part with him. 

Secondly, he was too well acquainted with Mr. 
Geith's customers to render the idea of his starting 
in business for himself palatable. 

Thirdly, the accountant knew that by refusing 
to take him into partnership he had made enemies 
for life of aU the female Bemmidges and Gillings. 

He had behaved wickedly enough in their eyes 
by his insensibility towards the charms of the fair 
Gertrude, but to refuse to advance the interests of 
that lady's future husband was more wicked stilL 

Mrs. Gilling herself had come to his office not an 
hour before to urge him to reconsider his decision. 

George shrewdly suspected she had been lying 
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in wait somewhere in the neighbourhood till that 
decision should be communicated to Mr. Foss. 

Solemnly, sitting opposite to him in his wooden 
arm-chair, crying and perspiring freely, Mrs. Gilling 
had assured him that *^ 'Enery loved him like a 
brother, and respected him as a father. Take him 
into partnership, Mr. Geith, do." 

« Mrs. Gilling," replied Mr. Geith, ** I do not 
want a partner." 

"But it will be better for you to have one," 
said the lady ; " better for your 'ealth and 'appi- 
ness and your business." 

" Of that you must allow me to judge," was the 
answer. 

"Why, Mr. Geith, everybody that knows you 
knows Nortons' failure shook you considerable. 
You have never looked the same since, and I am 
sure if you had been my own son, I could not 
have felt more cut up than I did, to see you lying 
like a dead man in Sarah's spare bedroom." 

What could the accoimtant do after this, but 
express his eternal obligations to Mrs. Gilling, for 
her motherly sympathy and unremitting attention. 

He was extremely grateful for the kindness that 
had been shown him by Mr. Bemmidge and all his 
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fGonily. He assured Mrs. Gilling he did not, and 
could not, forget. 

" Well, then, if that is the way of it, why can't 
we all be comfortable and friendly together ? What 
with 'Enery's money and your connection, if you 
worked together you might get on, if it pleased the 
Lord, first rate ; whereas, if you do not, you will 
be like an 'ouse'old divided against itself, as the 
saying is," added Mrs. Gilling, perfectly uncon- 
scious that she was quoting Scripture, and Scrip- 
ture incorrectly. 

"To speak plainly, you mean, I suppose, that 
if I do not take him into partnership, Mr. Foss 
will, on the knowledge he has gained in my em- 
ployment, start on his own account, and take such 
of my customers with him as he can manage to 
secure." 

" 'Enery would do nothing dishonourable, I can 
assure you, Mr. Geith," said Mrs. Gillmg • wifch 
dignity. 

" Of course not ; but he cannot prevent people 
following him, if such be their fflmcy." 

" Well, you know," said Mrs, Gilling, who was 
certainly no match in cleverness for the accountant, 
" some might like 'Enery better nor you." 
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"It would be only reasonable to suppose so," 
observed George Geith. 

" And whatever friends Andrew Bemmidge has 
sent to you, would naturally follow 'Eneiy, if he 
commenced for himself." 

^^ That, also, is a reasonable supposition," agreed 
the accountant. 

" So that putting two and two together, 'Arry's 
leaving you can't do you any good, and may do 
you harm," finished Mrs. Gilling; "and if you 
would take the advice of an old woman who has 
both your interests at heart, you would not part 
now, nor divide a business that ain't over and 
above large as it is." 

^*You must have been sorry to hear from Mr. 
Foss how much my business has lately decreased," 
remarked Mr. GeitL 

" Bless you, 'Enery says as how that's nothing. 
With a little money and another clerk, he thinks 
it could all be brought back in no time. Mr. 
Geith, you will be advised; you won't let a useful 
young man like that, who has your interest at 
heart, dip through your fingers?" 

" You are really very kind and considerate," an- 
swered George. Iwill think over what youhavesaid." 

VOL. III. G 
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"And don't decide in a hurry, Mr. Geith, unless 
you decide to say * yes,' " were Mrs. GiUing's last 
words as the accountant opened the door for her, 
and watched her progress down -stairs. 

When she had disappeared, Mr. Geith called in 
his clerk, and repeated what he had said to him in 
the morning, with the addendum, that he should 
like Mr. Foss to leave his employment at once. 

" It is not," he added, " because you are going 
to start in business for yourself; it is not because 
you may take a few of my clients with you that I 
say this ; but it does not suit my purpose, Mr. Foss, 
to have a person here who canvasses my business 
diflBculties amongst his friends." 

" I am very sorry," said the young man, turning 
first red and then pale, " I did not mean to do any 
harm. I did not think talking the matter over at 
Holloway could injure you in any way." 

" Then, before you commence on your own 
account, you had better learn that, in business, 
great is the gift of silence. When you have been 
an accountant for a twelvemonth, you will not like 
any move of your game to be discussed by a parcel 
of chattering women." 
. " You will let me stay till you have got some- 
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body eke in my place ?' pleaded Mr. Foss. ** I 
should not like to leave you in a comer." But 
Mr. Geith was firm. 

" I do not intend to have another clerk at all at 
present," he answered ; ** and sending you away 
now will not only prevent your talking about my 
afl&irs for the future, but also, perhaps, induce 
you hereafter to hold your tongue about your 
own. There ia your month's salary in lieu of 
notice. And now good-bye; I wish you every 
success in your new undertaking." 

Decidedly Mr. Geith had the best of it. Mr. Foss 
felt this, when after having refused to take his salary* 
an idea which George pooh-poohed as absurd, he 
left the office with a cheque in his pocket, and the 
kind wishes of his late employer ringing in his ears. 

Spite of his thousand pounds and Andrew Bem- 
midge's connection, Henry Foss began to be very 
doubtful indeed of the wisdom of the step he had 
taken, and wished from the bottom of his heart, 
that his mother-in-law elect had kept her fingers 
out of his pie. 

" Indeed, it will be a lesson to liie," he thought, 
as be walked a purposeless, wretched walk down 
Fenchurch Street to Aldgate, and thence through 

G 2 
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the blazing sun up Commercial Street, and round 
by Norton Folgate into Shoreditcb. " I won't 
open my lips about business matters again ; I 
won't even tell one of them I have been dis- 
charged, and I will go back and ask Mr. Geith not 
to tell Bemmidge either." 

"Very well," said Mr. Geith, when Mr. Foss 
preferred this petition; "but I think you had 
better make a confidant of him. He is here two or 
three times a week, and would scarcely believe you 
were * out' always." 

'* I do not know what to do," remarked Mr. 
Foss, despairmgly. 

"I will tell you what to do," answered the 
accountant ; " go and look out an office at once ; 
have your name painted on the door-post, as soon 
as maybe, and get to work without delay. We 
part without any unpleasant feelings on either side, 
I trust, and if I can do you a good turn, or send you 
a customer, I will." 

*' I should like to stay with you, if you would let 
me," ventured Mr. Foss. 

" Thank you ; but I find my business will not 
afford a clerk, and I decidedly decline a part- 
ner." 
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After this, Mr. Fobs went out again, and George 
Geith was left alonp. 

Sitting there, I think he felt like a man who 
from the summit of some lonely rock watches 
vessel after vessel disappearing from sight, till the 
last sail dips below the horizon. Everything had 
left him now, save his health, his business, and his 
energy. Would they depart likewise ? if they did, 
what was to become of him ?'* 

Thinking of this ; thinking of the time when 
the tale of his life had been so rich in promise, in 
hope, and in happiness, the man felt his courage 
failing him, and was about to recommence his 
work, and so banish painful recollections, when a 
light tap came to the door — a light, timid tap — 
the tap of a person who had paused and hesitated 
before knocking at all. 

"Gome in," said George, but no one availed 
himself of the permission. 

Fancying he must have been mistaken, the ac- 
countant resumed his writing, when all at once 
something like a heavy hand was laid on the 
panel, something which made the hinges give, 
and the lock rattle. 

** What the devil can it be ? Why can't the 
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idiot come in ?" he muttered, rising, nevertheless, 
and turning the handle. 

As he did so, Boyal gravely walked past him 
into the office ; and, standing on the threshold, 
George beheld Beryl Molozane. 

How — seeing hex so unexpectedly — he ever 
refrained from taMng her in his arms and hold- 
ing her to his heart; how he retained sufficient 
presence of mind to gre^t her quietly, and place 
a chair for her, and talk to her like a rational 
being, George Geith never knew ; but somehow 
he did manage to keep his senses, and ask her 
how she was, and whence she had come. 

'*I am quite well again, now, thank you," 
Beryl answered; ''and I have come from Bays- 
water, all that long way, Mr. Geith, to beg you 
to do me a favour. Do you remember what you 
said to me the last time I saw you to speak to ? 
You told me if ever you could serve me you 
would, and so I have come to you to ask you 
to serve me now." 

He could not answer her in many words, he 
dared not trust himself to say much, so he only told 
her that if she would show him how, he would do 
whatever she required. 
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" I should not have come had I not been sure of 
that," she answered, laying her hand on Koyal's 
head as she spoke. " You must think it strange 
seeing me here at all," she went on, after a moment's 
pause, " but I knew if I wrote grandmamma would 
most likely intercept your reply." 

" I called once to see you," said George, more 
perhaps by way of saying something than for any 
other reason, " but you were not at home." 

'* No ; and Granny sent you a letter telling you 
to keep away ; Matilda told me so. I might have 
thought you had quite forgotten there ever were 
such people as papa, and Louey, and I, but for 
hearing that." 

'* I was not likely to forget the happiest part of 
my life," he said, earnestly. 

" I saw you once in Oxford Street," she ran on, 
still caressing Boyal as she spoke, '* and I tried so 
hard to get you to look at me, but you would not. 
I was in the carriage with grandmamma, or I should 
have gone after you. I do not think any prisoner 
had ever less freedom than I have had since I saw 
you. I have borne it till I can bear it no longer, 
and now I am going to try and do something for 
myself, if you will help me." 
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** How can I help you ?' he inquired. 

" In the first place I want you to find a kind 
master for Royal, and in the next I wish you 
would put an advertisement in The Times for me. 
If I could get a situation of any kind — ^as com- 
panion, as housekeeper, as nursery governess, I 
should be so thankful, so deHghted. I am not 
clever enough' to be a governess, but I can sew, 
and I could teach little children and take care of 
their clothes. I would do anything, Mr. Geith, to 
get away from Bayswater; you cannot think how 
wretched I have been." 

And she stooped over the dog, who turned his 
wise eyes first upon her, and then questioningly 
on George Geith. 

" She won't let me keep Royal," said Beryl 
her sobs breaking out at last ; ** she ordered him 
to be shot, because be would not, and could not 
be made, shake hands with everybody she wanted ; 
and he would have been dead by this time, only 
that I stole out while she thought I was dress- 
ing to go with her to the park, and imtied him, 
and got a cab and brought him here to you. I 
could not have lived if they had killed him," she 
proceeded, passionately, "for I like him bett^ 
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than any relative I have now on earth. Don't 
I, Royal, — don't you know I do?" 

Wliereupon the dog, as if he had understood 
what she said, rose up majesticaUy, and laid his 
great head in her lap. 

What a lonely little soul it was, with nothing 
but a black retriever to love I What a desolate 
little girl she looked to George Geith, sitting 
there with both arms round Royal's neck, hugging 
him. 

*'It breaks my heart to part with him," she 
said, looking at her auditor, and stroking first 
one of the dog's great paws and then the other 
as she spoke. ^^I cannot bear to think of his 
getting as fond of other people as he is now of 
me. And yet still I could not wish him not to 
get fond. Royal, will you ever like anybody so 
well as you have liked me ; won't you be always 
wishing for the old days to come back again ?" 

In answer to which speech Royal lifted his dis- 
engaged paw and laid it triumphantly on BeryVs 
shoulder. 

" You must think mo very foolish, Mr. Geith," 
she said, pushing the dog gently away, and re- 
suming the quiet self-possession she had brought 
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into the office with her — a self-possession, un- 
known to the Beryl he remembered so well. 
"But, indeed, parting with Royal seems to me 
like parting with ^he last home thing belong- 
ing to me. What can I do, though ?' she added, 
sorrowfully. *'You will find a good home for 
him. I think he would like it in the country, 
and where there are children, best. If I knew 
he was not fretting, if I heard about him some- 
times, I think I could be happy." 

" I should have imagined your sister would have 
taken him," said George. "Remember, I shall 
be only too glad to find him a kind master ; and 
am only suggesting Mrs. Richard Elsenham, be- 
cause I thought you would, perhaps, like such an 
arrangement best." 

*^ My sister, Mr. Geith," answered Beryl, *' would 
take nothing grandmamma discarded, unless to 
please grandmamma; she would not give me a 
night's shelter — supposing I needed shelter — if she 
thought grandmamma would hear about it" 

^* So that there is now no person in the world 
who cares what you do or where you go to ?" ob- 
served George, almost involuntarily. 

" I cannot say that exactly," was Beryl's reply. 
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*' Matilda would greatly like me away from Bays- 
water, because she thinks^ — because, in fact — " 
hesitated the girl — ** both Kichard and she imagine 
I might hereafter stand in their way, while grand- 
mamma would like me to remain at Bayswater 
as her slave, her state prisoner — what you will." . 

" And you have quite decided on trying to eaxn 
your bread ?" continued (Jeorge. " It is hard work 
Miss Molozane, I can tell you, I who have tried 
the experiment" 

" I am not afraid," she answered ; ** if I earned 
my own bread I should at anyrate have a right 
to what I ate of it ; if I worked hard I might 
perhaps get an hour of peace and quietness now 
and then. Beyond all things, I should be free. 
I should be allowed to labour withoiit having to 
weigh every word, and look, and thought, for fear 
of committing myself." 

*'And what do you intend to do about refer- 
ences?" he asked. 

" I shall refer to Dr. and Mrs. Mawley" 

" And where do you wish the replies to be for- 
warded?" 

** To you, if you please ; and I want you to tell 
the people who answer, all about me, and to 
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decide for me, and to let me know only when all 
is finally settled. Matilda will take charge of 
one letter for me^-only one, for she says she must 
not be mixed up in the matter in any way." 

*' And would it be impossible for me to see you 
about any of the repUes?" 

^^ I am afraid so ; grandmamma would not like 
it — like your calling I mean. Indeed I know she 
would greatly object to my seeing any old friend. 
And it would be of no use writing," she went on, 
** for I should never get the letters." • 

" You appear to be comfortably situated," he 
remarked. 

" I am not comfortably situated," she said, " and 
yet every hour in the day Granny tells me I ought 
to be grateful to her, and do what she wants, to 
show I am grateful" 

" And what does she want, if I am not imperti- 
nent?" asked George a little eagerly. 

" What I am not going to do," returned Beryl, 
rising hurriedly, ** Will you take charge of Royal 
for me, Mr. Geith ; and will you insert the adver- 
tisement in The Times .^" 

'* I will certainly take charge of Eoyal," he 
answered with a forced, anxious smile, " and I will 
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also insert the advertisement^ but I should like to 
talk to you a little more about your intention. 
I will not ask you to stay here any longer; for 
though this is not my busy time^ still people are 
always coming in for one thing or another. May 
I walk back with you a little way? should you 
have any objection to my accompanying you?" 

« The cab is waiting for me/' she hesitated. 

^' We can dismiss it/' he said, but still she stood 
irresolute ; she asked him what time it was ; she 
wondered how long it would take to drive to 
Bayswater ; she considered whether she could not 
contrive to see him at her sister's : she swayed 
backward and forward like a pendulum ; now say- 
ing she could, now thinking she could not, till 
finally she plucked up courage sufficient to do 
what he wished, observing at the same time that 

she knew the worst which could befall. " Granny 
cannot do more than kill me, or tell me to leave the 
house." 

" It would be rather a relief to you to be ordered 
to do the latter, perhaps ?" suggested George ; but 
Beryl shook her head. She was in possession of a 
secret which was sealed to him, that she had but 
a sovereign of her own in the world, and no- 
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body knew better than Beryl how short a time 
a sovereign would last if she had to board and 
lodge herself out of it. 

** You had better give Royal something to take 
care of," said Beryl; "he will not stay behind 
unless he thinks he is well employed here." 

And so they deluded the dog : Beryl by taking 
a little scarf off her neck and handing it to George 
Geith, and George Geith by laying it down before 
the animal and bidding him keep it safe. 

I am inclined to think Royal knew they were 
cheating him, that the whole trio understood the 
proceeding perfectly : for the dog lifted his head 
and looked at Beryl so reproachfully when she was 
leaving the back oflSce where they had put him for 
better keeping, that she had to turn back at the 
very door, and coax, and pat, and fondle, and, as 
George verily believed, kiss him, ere she went. 

** I know you will not let him go to any place 
where they are not sure to treat him kindly," she 
said, as she and George went down the stairs 
together. 

"If you allow me, I will keep him myself," 
answered George. 

" Will you ? Will you really be troubled with 
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him ?" she exclaimed, eagerly. " Then I shall be 
happy, quite happy ;" and with something of her 
old elasticity. Beryl skipped along the passage. 
"You will find him of use too," she added; "he 
would keep oflBce for you like a Christian, or 
better, perhaps, than some Christians. I'd like to 
see the man would dare to lift one of your papers 
while Koyal was alive. Mr. Geith, I have not 
thanked you yet. I believe the last thing I ever 
thought of in old times was thanking you, no 
matter what you did for me." 

Every moment she grew more and more like the 
Beryl, the well-remembered Beryl of the past 

All the reserve, all the quietness she had 
acquired at Bayswater dropped oflf her as she walked 
along Fenchurch Street, and up Lime Street, and 
along Leadenhall Street, and down Cornhill, with 
the truest friend she had ever met with in her life. 

" I could dance," she said, " if it would not 
shock the citizens. I could jump for joy to be 
out by myself for half an hour. Oh ! Mr. Geith, 
if you but knew ; if you could but conceive what 
being with grandmamma is like. I think living in 
one of the condemned cells in Newgate must be 
pleasant and cheerful in comparison to that" 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

MARRIED. 

From Cornhill George Geith took Beryl Molozane 
past the back of the Boyal Exchange, across 
Threadneedle Street, down Bartholomew Lane, 
into Austin Friars. 

Is there a quieter place in the City than Austin 
Friars, a more world-forsaken, man forgotten nook ? 
If there be, I do not know it ; if there were in the 
days when he guided Beryl Molozane thither, the 
accountant did not know it either. 

Along the lonely streets they paced ; past the 
Dutch Church, round the courtyard where stands 
the great house with the large portico, round, and 
round, and round, talking to her ; the accountant 
never wondered how his clients were faring in the 
interim ; listening to him. Beryl forgot about Bays- 
water and her grandmother altogether. 
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Into every nook and corner of Austin Friars 
they penetrated, up and down every street, and 
lane, and passage they wandered, and in that little 
desert in the middle of a great city, George Geith 
poured the old, old story of his love and his disap- 
pointmeiit into sympathetic ears. 

How he had longed to make her his wife, how 
he had worked for her sake, how he had been 
flung back from the very summit of success, how 
he had feared to ask her to link her lot with 
poverty, all these things he told her as they 
walked through Austin Friars, in the hush, 
and calm, and sunshine of that lovely August 
afternoon. 

He told her precisely what suited himself, every- 
thing which looked well in the picture he grouped 
together for her inspection ; and for the rest, the 
girl had no near relation living to ask about the 
darker shadows, about the memories hanging be- 
side the river's brink, at the point where the 
stream of his Ufe diverged from the Church into 
trade. 

She put no questions, he had to invent no false- 
hoods, she had perfect faith in him ; why should 
she ask anything concerning his antecedents ? In 

VOL. III. H 
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her own past there was no solitary event she de- 
sired to conceal, and it was therefore all the easier 
for her to believe what he said implicitly. 

With the sunshine streaming upon her, with no 
cloud in thp sky above, with the only man she had 
ever cared sufBciently for, to make parting from 
him a regret, at her side, was it not natural that 
she should hearken to him kindly, that she should 
believe him implicitly? 

And all he told her, she had the best of good 
reasons for believing, because it was true, true as 
they both lived, as they both had suflfered, that 
George Geith loved her devotedly, would love her 
till he died. 

If in the past there did lie a skeleton, was he 
altogether to blame for letting the dry bones rest, 
for making no mention of the sorrow that had 
robbed him of his youth ? 

When, in the future, Beryl stood face to face 
with that sorrow ; when she had to bear her part of 
the common trouble, she never reproached him 
even in thought for his concealment ; and at the 
time of which I am now writing, it was happiness 
enough for her to know " she loved, she was be- 
loved," without insisting on visiting every secret 
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chamber in the heart of the man who was for 
the future to be to her, all in all. 

That was the end of it, never a wooing was 
shorter, never a love-tale proved easier in the tell- 
ing. True, the girl was not so quick about her 
answer as might have been desired, but then the 
circumstances were against a speedy answer, and 
it was but natural, that, surprised and flurried, 
she should require time to collect her thoughts, 
and gather her scattered senses together. 

"And I should like, Mr. Geith," she said, as 
they walked along London Wall, and down Monk- 
well Street, and across Falcon Square, and so to 
the cab-stand in St. Martin's-le-Grand ; " I should 
like not only to talk what you have said over with 
Matilda, but also to be quite certain you mean it, 
that you have not spoken in a hurry, and that you 
will not repent when you get back to Fen Court." 

" And how fihall I ever be able to assure you ot 
that," he answered, " unless I can see you often 
enough to repeat the same thing till you grow 
weary of hearing it ?' 

" It seems so much as if — as if — " she hesitated. 

" As if you had come to bring happiness to a 
wretched, lonely being," he finished. " Ah 1 Beryl, 
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believe me, I should never have told you what I 
have told you, at such a time and in such a place, 
had I seen any hope of speaking to you in your 
gtandmother's house. Shall I come and ask her 
for you formally?" he added. "Shall I say, 
*^ Madam, I have not a penny independent of my 
business, and stiU I aspire to maxiy your grand- 
child ? ' What would she do ? — order the footman 
to turn me out, I suppose." 

"I think it is very likely she might," sighed 
Beryl; '^but yet I wish — ohl I do wish so 
much " 

** That you could have foreseen everything that 
has happened to-day, and never come to the City 
at all ?" he asked. 

*^ No, but I wish you had said what you have 
said to me to-day when papa was living. I wish 
he had told me. I did not think he would have 
kept anything back I know I had no secrets from 

him." 

'J 

" He doubtless thought it best," answered George, 
sorrowfully, "and God knows I thought it best too. 
But Beryl," he added, smiling in spite of himself 
at her little coquetry, a^ her transparent aflfectation 
of keeping him in suspense, at her poor pretence 
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of not knowing whether to answer, yes, or no, 
at the barrier she made believe to erect for the 
sole purpose of knocking it down again ; '* but 
Beryl, if you would have had me then, why can- 
not you terminate my misery, and assure me you 
will have me now ?" 

"Yott are not miserable," she pouted, "you 
know quite well ; that is, I mean — ^that is, you are 
sure '' 

" Of what your answer will be ? " he suggested. 
** May I say it for you ? I am to be happy — ^you 
will share my poverty, you will be my wife ? " 

" I shall not tell you," she said ; " you want to 
know too much. I shall not say anyth'mg more 
now." And the Beryl of old, the Beryl he had 
first loved amongst the green fields of Hertford- 
shire, came back in tone, in manner, in look as she 
spoke ; came back and stood beside him so really 
for a moment, that but for her deep mourning 
dress, and her thin, pale fa<5e, George might have 
thought the last few years a dream, and the streets 
through which they were walking alone together, 
an illusion of his senses. 

"There is one thing at all events which you 
will not write to me," he said, standing by the door 
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of the cab he had procured for her ; '' promise me 
that, Beryl ; you will not, surely you will not write 
me^No'?" 

She did not reply in words, apparently she had 
made up Eer mind that she would not be com- 
pelled to answer him against her will ; but he felt 
the hand he held clasp his tightly, and he saw that 
though she was trying to smile, as if in mockery of 
him, her eyes were full of tears. 

"I will rest satisfied, then; I will try to be 
patient," he answered ; and while the cab jolted 
over the stones to Bayswater, he walked back to 
Fen Court, feeling that since morning a volume 
had been opened to him he then thought sealed 
for ever. 

When he entered his office, his first caxe was for 
Royal, who had sat since his departure watching 
the scarf with a gravity fitting the dignity of de- 
portment he aflfecfced. 

" That is my fine dog," said George, taking 
the scarf from between the animal's paws, and it 
is not too much to add that the accountant could 
have blessed Royal for bringing Beryl to Fen 
Couiii. 

" Come here, old fellow," was the invitation fur- 
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ther extended, as George saw him wandering about 
the two rooms, evidently searching for something 
which neither apartment contained. "Come here, 
old fellow; are we not to be good friends, Eoyal? 
Shall we be staunch friends, for the sake of the 
old days departed, for the hope of the good days 
to come ?" « 

Gravely and solemnly the retriever surveyed his 
new master ; quietly he listened, as though every 
word conveyecl some meaning to his ear ; and at 
last, when George had quite finished. Royal sat 
down on his haunches and lifted one paw, in 
token of amity and acceptation towards his new 
master. 

During the days that came and went after that, 
Mr. Geith found great comfort in his companion. 

He felt sure Beryl would not forget the man 
who had her favourite in charge. Eoyal was a 
link between them, Royal would compel her to 
write, if consideration for him did not. So the 
accountant, self-tormenting, like all men in love, 
consoled himself, as though a hundred Royals could 
have been of so much importance as one George 
Geith, Beryl deluded herself with no such idea, 
at any rate. It was not long before a note from 
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her arrived in Fen Court, a note statiog she had 
got a terrible scolding on her return home, but 
that her sin in finding a home for Royal seemed 
now forgotten. 

" It might not so soon," she added, " if grand- 
mamma knew where I had lodged him. i. 

"The very same day,*' went on the writer, 
^'she (grandmamma) caught a cold out driving, 
and now she is laid up with it completely, and 
unable to leave her room. If, therefore, you could 
call now, I think you might have a chance of seeing 
me, more particularly if you called early, say at 
twelve o'clock." 

Not another sentence ; no " no ;" nothing, ex- 
cept that she remained his sincerely. Beryl Molozane, 
which was all very well in its way, but George had 
expected a more definite reply, and was disap- 
pointed accordingly. 

As a matter of course, however, the accountant 
proceeded to Bayswater, where he had the pleasure 
of seeing Beryl sotus, Mrs. Elsenham being still 
confined to bed. 

" I have not spoken to Matilda," said Beryl to 
George Geith, as they sat in Mrs. Elsenham's 
drawing-room, the splendour whereof somehow 
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made the lover think he had done a very wicked 
thing in asking Beryl to link her lot with his. ** I 
have tiot spoken to Matilda, because I was afraid 
of doing anything to compromise her with grand* 
mamma. Whatever I do, Mr. Geith, I find I must 
do it on my own responsibility. It would not be 
right to run any chance of injuring her, would it V 
George thought decidedly it would not ; and by 
degrees all Beryl's troubles were explained, how 
Mr. and Mrs. Bichard Elsenham were jealous of 
her growing influence over Mrs. Elsenham senior. 
'^ Sometimes they say I am a toady, and sometimes 
they call her a stingy, unprincipled old wretch," 
Beryl explained, "and whatever they say, it always 
amounts to this^ that we are both doing them an 
injury. Grandmamma does not like Matilda now 
as she used," went on the girl; "and I greatly 
question whether she will ever leave Dick a penny. 
So long as they were quite dependent on her, they 
used to be grateful and respectful, but now they 
are neither; and grandmamma does not like it, 
and says if I marry to her mind she will make me 
her sole heiress." 

^'And shall you marry to her mind?" asked 
George breathlessly. 
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**No, Mr. Geith, I have quite made up my 
mind to that ; so I shall never have a penny." 

"Mrs. Ekenham wishes you to marry some 
protege of her own, I presume ? " he suggested. 

** Yes, but I will not marry to please her ; she 
has no right to ask me to do such a thing, and I 
should have no right to gratify her." 

" You have quite made up your mind to that ?" 
he repeated. **Have you made up your mind, 
also Beryl, to give up all these advantages, all 
certainty of position, all hope of wealth, and cast 
your lot with mine ?*' 

She did not say whether she had or not ; but 
she put out both hands with a pretty gesture of 
assent, stretched them to him eagerly, as though 
she were giving herself at the same time. 

Evidently she expected him thus to take the 
gift she oflfered, but George was not going to be 
contented with such ambiguous replies for the 
future, and taking Beryl to his heart, asked if she 
were certain she would confer on him a right to 
keep her there for ever ? 

" And if ever I give you cause to repent your 
choice, to repent the trust you have reposed in 
me, may God make me regret that the sun ever 
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rose for me on this the happiest day of my 
life." 

Prophetic words, though they were spoken with- 
out the slightest idea that in the mournful here- 
after they would be remembered with a bitterness 
like unto the bitterness of death. Prophetic ; though 
they sounded to Beryl but as an assurance of the 
truth and loyalty of the man she had chosen. 

Now that there was a rival in the case, George 
knew that the sooner all matters were arranged the 
better for them both. 

In his hands Beryl was content to leave every- 
thing. Vaguely she felt that, deceiving her grand- 
mother as she was, the sooner she ceased Hving 
under her roof and eating her bread the better ; 
and accordingly she agreed, without hesitation, to 
George's proposal, for their marriage to take place 
as soon as might be. 

" I shall tell no one until it is all over," said the 
young lady ; " I never could face grandmamma's 
anger unless I were ready to fly from her on the 
spot. Write to me what you wish me to do, and 
send your letter to Matilda, but do not write 
more than the once. It may seem to you 
ridiculous, but I am afraid of grandmamma now. 
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She might lock me up in a madhouse ; she might 

kill me ; I am sure I do not know what Granny 

might not do, if she had the slightest idea I was 
going to run away with you." 

" It will not be long before I free you from her 
control," George, answered, laughing, and he 
proved as good as his word, for he settled the 
necessary preliminaries so rapidly that before 
another month was over. Beryl and he left St. 
Matthew's, Bayswater, man and wife. 

She had slipped out of the house long ere her 
grandmother's usual hour of risiiig. and talked in 
the most matter-of-fact way conceivable with 
George Geith, who was waiting close at hand for 
her, to church. 

She had no bridesmaid, he no groomsman ; the 
clerk gave her away, the pew-opener had a supply 
of water in the vestry ready for emergencies, but 
Beryl had not the slightest idea of fainting. If 
she trembled it was not at the thought of entrusting 
George with the care of her future life, but because 
she dreaded the interview with her grandmother, 
which she knew was close at hand. , 

In ten minutes Beryl Molozane was transformed 
into Beryl Geith. The marriage was as good as 
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though the ceremony had been performed in the 
presence of fifty witnesses, and there can be no 
reason to doubt but that the clerk and pew-opener 
found the money put into their hands by the 
happy bridegroom quite as acceptable as though 
the pair had come separately in carriages, accom- 
panied by a squad of relations and a bevy of 
bridesmaids. 

"Are you sorry, Beryl?" he asked, as they 
passed out of the church. 

" No, but I dread facing Granny, after what I 
have done." 

" Why need you face her ? can you not write ?" 

" I will bid her good-bye properly," said Beryl, 
Though it is very likely she will tell me to make 
haste and leave the house while I am in the 
middle of my sentence. She has tried to be kind 
to me, and I must see her for the last time. Be- * 
sides," added Mrs. Greorge Geith, *^ if we are going, 
as you say, to the Isle of Wight, I shall requiie 
some clothes to wear there, and I should like to 
take my luggage away from grandmamma's now." 

** With all my heart," said George, but if I add 
that this courage was assumed, and that he really 
quaked at the thought of an encounter with Mrs. 
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Elsenham, the reader will, I trust, have sympathy 
for him. 

He would rather have undertaken a pilgrimage 
than a visit to Mrs. Elsenham. He would sooner 
have encountered a lion than his wife's grand- 
mother, who stood at the top of the first flight of 
stairs as the newly-married pair entered the hall. 

Further than the hall the lady would not permit 
him to penetrate, and she would have denied him 
the pleasure of kicking his heels on the oilcloth, 
but that he flatly refused to leave the house till he 
took his wife out of it with him. 

" If you think she shall ever have a halfpenny 
from me, you are greatly mistaken," shrieked Mrs. 
Elsenham ; " I would rather give it to a beggar in 
the street ; I would sooner endow some charity 
or found a hospital than let her have a sixpence, 
the ungrateful, deceitful minx." 

*' Do not talk to him like that, grandmamma," said 
Beryl imploringly; "we do not want your money, 
we will never trouble you for any help, only let 
me get my things, and we will leave the house at 
once." 

" If you had had the spirit of a man/' screamed 
the lady, perfectly \mmindful of Beryl's intercession. 
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•* you would have come and asked me for her, and 
not stolen her like a thief in the night. How am 
I to know she is married to you ? I always told her 
father he was mad to have you so much at the 
house. I wrote to you myself that you should not 
call here. I have been a parent to her, and would 
have done more for her than her parents ever did ; 
I was growing fond of her. I had set my heart on 
her making a good match, and you have robbed 
me of her ; you have not taken her fairly like an 
honourable man, but meanly and clandestinely, like 
a low adventurer as you are." 

" Grandmamma, for pity's sake" expostulated 
Beryl, in a whisper, " remember the servants." 

"I do not care about the servants," retorted 
Mrs. Elsenham, who was fairly beside herself with 
rage. ** They know who I wished you to marry, 
and they shall know, likewise, who it is you have 
chosen to marrj. A man without a shilUng. A 
poor accountant in the City. A person whom, had 
he called to speak to me on business, I should not 
have allowed to sit down in my presence ; who, at 
the present moment, only stands in my hall on 
suflferance." 

Standing in her hall on sufferance, George had. 
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nevertheless, the best of the position. It was, 
perhaps, a conviction of this fact that made Mrs. 
Elsenham try her utmost to humble him in the 
presence of her servants. 

But the accountant was not a man to be humbled 
by any remarks of hers. He was not a person to 
bandy words with an angry woman ; and he stood 
leaning against the hall table, with his hat in his 
hand, listening in as calm a silence, to her 
passionate ravings, as though he had been bom 
deaf and dumb. 

The only sentence he spoke in the house was 
addressed to his wife. 

" Beryl," he said, " I wish you would get your 
things quickly, or we shall miss our train." 

"By Jove," observed the butler, subsequently, 
to a select company assembled in the servants' 
hall, "it's a thousand pities he hasn't got no 
money, if so be he hasn't, as the old cat says, 
which is a subject that I entertains my doubts on 
myself. I never see, and all here is aware this is 
the smallest establishment with which I have ever 
been connected, a gentleman conduct himself 
better under aggravation than Mr. Geith. Men* 
tioning which, everybody knows, Geith to be a 
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good name, whether in the City or the West-End. 
And so 'ere's to Miss Molozace's 'ealth, Mrs. Geith 
as now is." 

" He is worth fifty of that other skinflint, missus 
wanted her to take," added the footman. "He 
tipped me half a sov. for getting him a cab, as 
readily as that other d d fool would a curse." 

" If so be he could have paved the steps with 
gold, for her to walk out over, he'd a done it," said 
the butler. From which observations it may be 
inferred that George had not spared his purse, nor 
its contents either, in the course of his exit from 
Mrs. Elsenham's abode. 

" I am so thankfiil not to have to go through that 
again," remarked Beryl, with a sigh of relief, as 
she nestled down in the cab beside her husband 
" George, are we going straight to the station, be- 
cause I am so hungry. I have not had a scrap of 
breakfast yet." 

"My poor little wife," said the new-made 
husband, laughing, " neither have I ;" and he put 
his head out of the cab-window, and told the man 
to pull up at the door of an hotel, which they were 
just then passing. 

There was something so comical about neither 
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of them having had a morsel to eat, and about 
both proving most genuinely and unsentimentally 
ready for a substantial breakfast, that Beryl soon 
recovered her spirits, and made George laugh in 
spite of himself at Mrs. Elsenham's virtuous in- 
dignation. 

*^ Poor Granny," finished the incorrigible young 
lady, " she will miss me for a day or two, and 
then she will either get some poor soul of a com- 
panion to tyrannize over, or else take Tilly back 
into favour, perhaps do both. Anyhow, she has 
done with me now, except, perhaps, "to point 
a moral or adorn a tale." How astonished Tilly 
will be to hear of my performances. Granny has 
sent for her, I am certain, and the two are sitting 
together calling down fire from heaven on my 
head. And as for yours, I wonder it is on your 
shoulders. How could you take it so coolly ? I 
admired you beyond everything for your sublime 
indiflference." 

" We have lost one train, Beryl," suggested her 
husband, " and if you do not make haste we shall 
miss another." 

" I suppose," said Beryl, when they were fairly 
seated in the railway carriage, and rattling by 
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express along the South- Western line, ** I suppose 
I shall never have any free will again as long as 
I live. I suppose I shall have to do what you tell 
me now, for ever and for ever ?' 

** Should you like to take back your freedom ?" 
he asked gravely ; *' are you sorry you hitve 
married me? Are you positive you did not decide 
too hastily ? that you love me really and truly, 
as much as I love you ?" 

For a minute she did not answer; she looked 
out of the window at the hedges and trees, and 
fields and houses, as the train sped on. She 
went back and back over the years she had known 
this man, who was now her husband, ere she 
said: 

*' George, I will tell you something, if you 
promise not to let it make you very vain." 

*' I will try not to be too much uplifted^ by the 
secret, whatever it may be," he answered. 

" I have been thinking about how long I have 
liked you," she said, with her sweet face hidden 
on his shoulder ; " and, though I am not certain, 
still I believe I would have married you monthp, 
and months, and months before we left the Dower 
House, if you had asked me." 

I 2 
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*' Thank you, Beryl," and he kissed her with a 
feeling of something very like reverence ; " thank 
you, and may God bless you, my darling ! for 
your innocent love and unquestioning trust." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IN THE CITY. 

As a rule, there is nothing so romantic as love- 
making. As a rule, Ukewise, there is nothing so 
prosaic as matrimony. 

Lovemating is fairyland ; marriage but every- 
day life, of which some make a good thing, and 
others an evil. 

Lovemaking is the evening entertainment, with 
the lamps lighted, and the scenery shifting, and 
the actresses and actors making their best speeches, 
singing their sweetest songs ; whilst matrimony is ' 
the nailing and hammering and actual language of 
every-day life. 

LovemaJdng is the Spanish castle of youth, filled 
with grand furniture, soft couches, sweet flowers, 
gushing fountains, singing birds, pleasant per- 
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fumes, tenanted by a dream woman, dressed in 
impossible garments, wreathed with smiles, Uving 
for one person and one alone, utterly lifted above 
the sphere of ordinary existence, and consequently 
far beyond the consideration of mundane affairs. 

Matrimony, on the contrary, is the eight or ten 
roomed home of manhood, with one of Broadwood's 
second-hand pianos in the drawing-room, linen 
covers on the stair - carpeting, oilcloth and an 
umbrella stand in the hall, a pervading smell of 
dinner in every nook and comer, with a woman 
just like any other woman sitting by the domestic 
hearth, darning stockings while she thinks of the 
peculations of her cook, or the short-comings of her 
housemaid. 

And yet to the terrible reality of the latter 
picture there are occasional exceptions, exceptions 
which, it may be, prove the rule. 

If he had married her in the days of his pros- 
perity, if he had taken her for wife as any other 
Christian would when he possessed a comfortable 
competence, and the means of providing her with 
the eight or ten roomed house and appendages, of 
some of which I have made honourable mention, if 
he had taken her from among the Dower House 
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roses to a suburban residence, whence he would 
have journeyed into the City every morning by 
omnibus ; and where they would duly have formed 
commonplace acquaintances, and learnt to take an 
interest in the goings and comings of their next- 
door neighbours, I think the romance would soon 
have been rubbed off their lives, and that they 
might have become in course of time intensely 
respectable, amazingly uninteresting. 

As it was, however, if their lovemaking were 
sadly prosaic, if their wedding were fearfully matter- 
of-fact, if they had learnt beforehand that without 
a shadow of doubt, it was as man and woman, not 
as hero and heroine they wer» taking one another 
for better, for worse ; if through adverse circum- 
stances they were cheated out of something which 
falls to the lot of most people, and which most 
find it pleasant to look back upon through all the 
cares and troubles of after life, they had yet by 
way of a balance, romance in matrimony, and 
such happiness, spite of all their anxieties, as does 
not as a rule go home with those couples, whose 
marriage has been conducted on the strictest 
principles of political economy, and whose settle- 
ments, on both sides, have met with the approval 
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6t parents and guardians, and the warmest con- 
gratulations of friends. 

Never a man had courage to marry on smaller 
means than the accountant of Fen Court No 
woman ever with her eyes open, wedded to greater 
poverty, to closer economy, than Beryl Molozane, 
and yet, having health and hope, and one another, 
the pair held that they were happy ; and if the proof 
of the pudding be in the eating, they were right. 

In the whole of London — east, west, north, 
and south, there could not have been found, I 
think, a more contented, more united couple, than 
Mr. and Mrs. Geith, of Catherine Court — for it 
was in Catherine Cc^irt the newly-married pair in 
due time took up their abode ; and if you want 
to find the quiet little nook which rejoices in the 
above unmelodious name, I can only say it used 
to lie, and for aught I know to the contrary, lies 
still, close to Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, Trinity 
Square, Muscovy Court, Great Tower Street, 
Seething Lane, and Fenchurch Street. 

Within five minutes' walk of George's office, 
better than a palace in the coimtry, were their 
modest apartments in Catherine Court to the 
young wife. 
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He could come home for dinner now. No 
housekeeper made any more tea for the accountant 
in the days of which I write. After office hours 
were over, Beryl carried her work across to Fen 
Court, and sewed there whilst her husband finished 
his work. When he had a leisure evening they 
had long walks through the City — long walks in 
the gaslight, where they explored forsaken courts, 
and found out the queerest houses and lanes 
imaginable. 

Without friends, without relations, without even 
acquaintances, the two Ishmaelites delighted in 
their life. They had not the opinions of the 
world to consider. If they paid their landlady 
regularly, it did not signify to her how many 
courses they had for dinner, or whether, indeed, 
they had any dinner at all, only the less cooking 
they required the better she was pleased. There 
were no old friends to make lamentation over 
"poor Beryl's shocking choice," no relations to 
mourn about "dear George having married a 
penniless girl when he might have looked higher." 

They were, happy mortals, alone in the world ; 
alone for better, for worse, for joy or for sorrow : 
and as there was no one to come between them, 
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no one to put notions in the head of either, they 
were all the world to one another. 

The struggle, too, for necessaries, the necessity 
for pinching and contriving drew them daily closer 
and closer. The man had to work hard, and 
Beryl could not aflford to be idle either. How 
she revelled in George's wardrobe ; how triumph- 
antly she brought old garments to light, and made 
them with her busy fingers new again. What an 
achievement it was to be able to save laying out 
a sovereign. What a bright, cheerful little wife it 
was, who, day after day, sat at the window, thimble 
on finger, needlework ii:i hand, waiting and watch- 
ing for the return of her husband, who looked up 
at her from the time he entered the court till 
she left her seat and ran down-stairs to greet 
him. 

Of such a life there cannot, of necessity, be 
much to tell. Of happiness a writer can rarely 
find much to say, and yet I had fain linger over 
those days, which were the brightest they ever 
knew. As for Royal, never in his life had he 
been surrounded by such swarms of devoted ad- 
mirers as in the City. Whether he sauntered out 
for a morning ramble in the neighbourhood of 
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Catherine Court, whether he accompanied Beryl 
to the shops where she dealt, whether he marched 
beside George to Fen Court, whether he lay 
stretched on the pavement before the office-door, 
or gravely kept watch and ward over the ac- 
countant's papers, he still met with some flattering 
remark, some complimentary observation. 

Had he been an alderman, the citizens could not 
have catered for him more zealously. Wherever 
he went he got something to eat ; and he took all 
the refreshment which was offered to him as a 
king might have accepted tribute. Women, after 
the manner of the sex, called him " poor fellow," 
and kid their hand supon him respectfuUy ; men 
stopped to remark what a fine dog he was, whilst 
children idolized him. A happy day it was for the 
juvenile fry^hen Koyal took up his abode in the 
midst of them ; and amongst the commonest of 
everyday sights was it to see a crowd of children 
gathered about the entrance to Catherine Court, 
and talking to the dog as if he were a human 
being, and could understand every word they 
said. 

Generally, there was a little girl of some two or 
three years old, clasping his great neck, and calling 
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him her own wise toty Oyal, If any one had 
stolen him, I think the thief could not long have 
escaped detection; had any harm happened to 
him, the population would have donned some kind 
of mourning; but as it was, no evil came to him, 
and the dog walked about, the delight and orna- 
ment of the neighbourhood in which he dwelt. 

Once, and once only, Mrs. Richard Elsenham 
penetrated to Catherine Court. She came in her 
carriage, and the horses ran the risk of their lives 
in the middle of a block in Fenchurch Street. 

Her coachman tried Great Tower Street, going 
back by way of a change ; but finding that worse, 
plunged into still deeper depths of misery in 
Lower Thames Street, from which place he was 
only too glad to emerge by the time he got to 
Fish Street HiU. • 

"Good God, Beryl," exclaimed the fine lady, 
surprised into vehemence by fright and astonish- 
ment, " what can induce Mr. Geith to let you live 
in a place like this ? Stock Orchard Crescent was 
princely in comparison." 

'* My dear Matilta, don't distress yourself, it does 
very well indeed for me," answered Beryl. " If I 
have not got a very magnificent house, there is 
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peace in it; if my husband be not rich, and is 
forced to work hard, he loves me better than any- 
thing else in the world, and spends every leisure 
moment with me," 

Which speech left Mrs. Geith very decidedly 
the winner, for Mr. Elsenham's house was not the 
abode of peace, and he did not love his wife, and 
he never remained with her for a minute, when 
he could get away. 

" And do not come to see me again, Tilly," said 
Beryl, at parting, "for it is only running the 
chance of offending grandmamma, and incurring 
the certainty of annoying yourself. We will write 
to one another ; is not that enough ? We have 
each chosen our path, and mine leads me far away 
from you." 

" If you believe me, she looks absolutely happy," 
said Mrs. Richard Elsenham when speaking of her 
visit to her grandmother; "and she seems to 
think she is better off than she was here, poor; 
deluded creature." 

"I suppose she was not deluded in one respect," 
remarked Mrs. Elsenham, dryly. " The man musj 
have been fond of her." 

Fond of her ! was fond any word to use about 
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the matter ? If Mrs. Elsenham had been able to 
look down into George Geith's heart she would have 
found that there was no George Geith left there, 
that it was all Beryl, nothing else. 

He loved her as such men do love, when they 
meet with something worth lavishing their aflfec- 
tions on, idolatrously ; and it is not too much to 
say that he would more cheerfuUy have died for 
her, than lived without her. 

What if she had lost something of her old elas- 
ticity, of her girlish light-heartedness ? Did she 
seem any the less lovable to him because, in 
watching beside sickuess, in walking among graves, 
she had learnt there was trouble in this life as well 
as joy ? 

Any how, in any mood, sorrowful or gay. Beryl 
appeared charming to the man with whom sh^ had 
linked her lot, whilst on her side she could not find 
a fetult save one, viz., that as time went on she saw 
a certain sadness clouding her husband's face, a 
wistful, anxious look abiding in his eyes. 

What might be the cause of his trouble Beryl 
could not imagine : business seemed going much as 
usual; if Mr. Foss had taken some of her hus- 
band's customers, her husband seemed, never- 
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theless, to have as much work as he was able to 
get through. 

Gradually their walks grew fewer, her evening 
visits to Fen Court more frequent, yet still he kept 
always complaining some persons' books were falling 
behind, that it was an awful nuisance the days were 
not forty-eight hours long, and so on. 

" Could not a clerk help you ?" she ventured one 
evening, after he had wearily repeated the same old 
story, when she was sitting beside his office fire 
and he continuing the same monotonous round of 
addition as had been his lot for years. 

" I cannot afford to have one just at present," 

** And could not I be of any use, George ? I am 
a terrible stupid, I know, and as slow as a canal 
boat ; but still, in, the course of the day I surely 
could manage to get through what would be only 
an hour or two's work for you." 

" I.think my darling has, plenty to do as it is," he 
answered, and he came over beside her as he spoke. 

"I have nothing to do," she replied, eagerly, 
" nothing from morning till night, and I should so 
enjoy being useful, George, it would be such fun to 
play at businesa Will you let me try ? give me a 
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task," she added, laughing, " till you see if I can 
accomplish it." 

But spite of her entreaties he would not find 
her any work; he insulted her handwriting and 
scoffed at her knowledge of figures ; he ridiculed 
the idea of his little gid, his own Beryl, developing 
into a hard-headed, business woman, with City 
phrases ready on the tip of her tongue, and no 
subjects of conversation except the price of money, 
and the chances of lower discounts; and finally, 
after he had mocked at the proposition for about 
five minutes, and laughed the idea of useful em- 
ployment out of her head, he went back to his 
desk, and mounted his stool, and turned over the 
page, and commenced labouring away at another 
column- 

So the time went by, till Beryl, wearying of her 
own occupation, put aside .her stitching, and cross- 
ing her hands idly in her lap, began looking into 
the fire, and so finally fell a musing. 

How long she sat thus she never knew; but 
something, she could not exactly tell what, roused 
her at length from her meditations, and made her 
look suddenly towards her husband. 

Probably, though she was seated with her back 
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to his desk, she felt by that quiet instinct which 
seems intuitive to women, that he had ceased work, 
that he was engaged in some way diflferent from 
usual, for when she turned she saw he had pushed 
his papers aside, and was leaning forward, with his 
hands resting on the desk and his head lying on 
them. 

" George, are you ill ? For mercy's sake speak 
to me 1 QeoTge, what is the matter ? whatever it 
may be don't keep it from me." 

She was beside him as she said this, she twined 
her arms round his neck, she put her face down to 
his, and would have kissed him, but that he turned 
his cheek from her caress. 

*' My darling, what is it ? what have I done ? 
what is the matter ? " and she tore his hands away 
in her desperation, to see that he was crying like a 
child. 

*' Oh ! George, oh ! my love, my love !" and she 
drew his head towards her, and laid his face on 
her shoulder, and let him sob out his trouble there, 
asking no question more. 

By degrees he told her all, however ; how his 
wearied brain refused to work longer at his bidding, 
how his figures confused him, how his old correct- 
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uess, his former certainty, had been leaving him 
dsy by day ; how it had lately taken him an hour 
to get through the business he had formerly been 
able to manage easily in ten minutes ; howj in 
fact, for the second time in his City career, his 
capital had gone from him. 

'* First money, then health," he said, as with 
trembling hands he tried to arrange his papers 
and put them together in his usual orderly manner. 
" And what is to become of us without either, God 
only knows, I do not" 

Religious sentiments. Scriptural quotations, had 
never come very readily to Beryl Molozane, but a 
thought passed through her mind that the God her 
husband spoke of had provided, that He would 
provide. 

Yet for her life Beryl could not have put this 
feeling into words ; she could only say : 

" George dear, do not be down-hearted. Come 
home, and have a good night's sleep, and do not 
work so hard for a day or two. For, one thing, 
to-morrow will be Sunday ; are you not thankful 
10 remember that ? " 

*'If it had ^ot been for Sundays," answered 
George, and as he spoke he had a jumble of Deu- 
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teronomy and the French Eevolution, and a whole 
host of other things mixed up in his head together, 
"if it had not been for Sundays, I should have 
been dead long ago." 

" Well, then, let us both be thankful for them," 
she said : ^' and do not be dispirited. There, let 
me add it up," and Beryl slowly and painfully 
worked her way to the top of the column. " What 
did you make it, George ? That is quite right, you 
see. What nonsense you have been talking. I 
believe you are half asleep already. Put away 
your things, and let us get home at once." 

Dear heart, tender wife, with her own spirit 
sinking, she could scold him hopefully thus ! 

When, in the great day of eternal reckoning, 
the names of the real heroes of this world are 
revealed, I think, and hope, and believe it will 
be found that love, true love, has made the 
staunchest martyrs, the bravest men and women 
out of, to our thinking, the unlikeliest materials, 
the most arrant cowards. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A UTILE DISCOVEEY. 

Like many another wise adviser, Beryl did not 
follow, in her own person, the admirable counsel 
she had given to her husband, for it struck five 
o'clock on Sunday morning before she closed her 
eyes. 

Thinking— thinHng wearily and hopelessly— 
Beryl lay awake the whole night long, wondering, 
as many an anxious wife has wondered before and 
since, how she could help her husband ; how, 
with her poor strength, she might manage to 
keep the wheels of his business from rolling back 
down the hill he had managed to mount so far. 
How could she do it? How could she, who had 
not brought him friends, or money, or connection, 
aid him now? Over and over the same old 
ground she went, till she grew mortally sick of 
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traversing it ; plan after plan she perfected and 
discarded till even her young head ached with its 
unwonted exertions. She could do nothing ; she 
was not clever ; she had no talent of any kind ; 
she might take in needlework, to be sure, but then 
what could she earn at needlework ? She might 
teach young children ; she might establish a little 
school, that the fry of small boys and girls be- 
longing to the people in the neighbourhood, could, 
perhaps, in time, be induced to attend; but if 
she did, what then ? Would her work satisfy her 
husband? What, to come back to the original 
question, was he to do ? What plan, what reason- 
able hopeful plan for the future, could she suggest 
to him ? 

If he looked out for a situation as book-keeper, and 
got one, he would have to labour away at figures 
still. No matter what post he occupied in the 
City, accounts would, she knew, form some portion 
of his daily work ; and if he were in another man's 
employment, those accounts would have to be got 
through ill or well; further, would George ever 
be able to bear being at the beck and call of any 
employer ; he who had, for so long a time, known 
no master save himself and necessity ? 
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Could he not try something different from the 
business of an accountant? She would ask him 
the very first opportunity ; she really thought he 
might, and wondered the idea had not occurred to 
him. Surely there were at least a thousand 
different ways for a man to earn his bread in 
London, and it would be hard, indeed, if one like 
George starved in the midst of plenty. 

He must give up accounts, that was all ; and 
Beryl, on the strength of Ihis simple arrangement, 
fell fast asleep. 

When, however, she unfolded her scheme to her 
husband, he regarded it as so utterly impracticable 
that Beryl's hopes sunk again below zero. 

" It is all very well to say, ' Do something else / 
but what else am I do ? Every business requires, 
at least, a small amount of capital, and a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge. But do not let 
us talk about it now, Beryl, let us take the day of 
rest for rest." 

Beryl was not able to do it ; she could hold her 
tongue; she could cease worrying her husband; 
she could talk to him on other subjects, but she 
could not divert her thoughts from the one great 
trouble which had fallen upon them both. 
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In church she heard very little of the service, 
except such portions as referred to those who were 
in sorrow and in great distress ; and as they walked 
along the streets she looked at every warehouse, 
wondering if George could not possibly commence 
in some impossible trade, and make his fortune in 
a week or two. 

When in the afternoon he lay on the sofa in 
their little sitting-room fast asleep, Beryl, instead 
of reading, as was her wont, sat by the window 
marvelling whence help would come. 

*'Had they not better emigrate?'* she asked 
asked herself; '* could they not clear a place in 
the woods for themselves, and build a log-house, 
and live happy ever afterwards." 

But then, alas ! people were unable to emigrate 
without going over the sea, and Beryl had been so 
horribly sick even in crossing to the Isle of Wight, 
that if her husband's business had not compelled 
his return to Fen Court, Beryl would have stayed 
on the Island all her life sooner than undergo such 
misery again. 

*' I should never live to see land," thought this 
wretched little sailor ; '* if I went to New Zealand, 
or Australia, or America, or any of those places 
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that are thousands of miles away; besides, emi- 
grating requires money, too," she recollected glee- 
fully, rejoiced to find that the same objection held 
good against the plans she disliked as against the 
plans she advocated. " Could not George rest for a 
little while ?" she asked herself, only to remember 
next minute that if he rested he would lose his 
connection. Would it be hopeless for her to try 
to help him ? Beryl was willing to do what lay in 
her power, but with all her good will she recoiled 
from the idea of addition. In her heart she felt 
she could undergo any torture for George, run any 
risk, face any danger, submit to any privation, but 
addition ; Beryl's courage ebbed away at that idea, 
slunk off at the very notion, like a coward. 

Still the wife thought on, casting about in every 
direction for somd straw to seize. During the 
whole of Sunday, and for many a weary hour after 
she laid her head on the pillow at night, Beryl 
pondered where she could turn for help. 

Monday morning arrived, and the accountant 
went back to his drudgery again. Monday night 
arrived, and once more Beryl sat in his oflSce wait- 
ing till he had forced himself to finish his work, 
till he should be willing to go home. 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday came, bringing 
with them fresh toil, increasing weariness, and 
Beryl was thinking that if the strain were con- 
tinued much longer she should not be able to 
endure it either, when suddenly out of the dark- 
ness a light at last flashed forth. She had one 
friend, who might be willing to help her in her 
need, Mr. Finch. 

Quite in a flutter of excitement, Beryl laid aside 
her work, put on her bonnet, and started ofiF to 
Fore Street. She would not speak to her husband 
fii'st, he might object, he might argue, he might 
a hundred things, and Beryl was not going to be 
kept back from running after this light, let the 
consequences prove what they chose. If she could 
not trust to her own sense in a matter of this kind, 
in what matter could she trust it? And Beryl, 
having finished this neat little argument satis- 
factorily, found herself before the door of Mr. 
Finch's great warehouse in a state of such breath^ 
less excitement, that she had to walk on as far as 
Jewin Crescent and back again before she felt 
it would be prudent for her to solicit an inter- 
view. 

Mr. Finch was in, Mr. Finch remembered his 
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visitor in a moment, and " God blessed " himself to 
any extent at aght of her. 

He had heard of her father's death, had attended 
his funeral, indeed, but he had not heard of her 
marriage, and was greatly surprised at the news in 
consequence. 

" So she had married the gentleman who was 
down arranging her father's affairs ; a very nice, in- 
telligent kind of person he seemed to be too. 

" You know," added Mr. Finch, " we all thought 
you would have had pity on poor Weme, it was a 
sad thing you could not like him ; but as you did 
not like him, you did the right thing, Mrs. Geith, 
that is what my sister and I often said. How sur- 
prised she will be, to be sure !" 

At which point Mrs. Geith ventured to remind 
him of the object of her visit. 

"It's odd now, ain't it," answered Mr. Finch, 
when he had brought back his thoughts from the 
days when the Molozanes and he were near neigh- 
bours, " that I had a gentleman in with me three 
times within as many weeks, wanting my advice 
about the sale of a little apparatus he exhibited at 
the Great Show in Hyde Park. He has a busi- 
ness, a good business, in Stockport, which it would 
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not pay him anyhow to leave, and so he wants 
somebody to push his invention in London, It's a 
first-rate thing so far as I am a judge, a thing I 
would take up myself if I had not my hands too 
full already. He is in town now, he is stopping at 
Miller's Hotel, in Bow Lane, and I will send down 
and tell him I want to see him in the morning. 
We can call on Mr. Geith if you like. There is no 
doubt but he can have the agency, supposing he 
likes to take it." 

"Mr. Finch, would you mind calling on my 
husband, without saying anything about having 
seen me ?" asked Beryl, who was all of a tremble at 
the thought of what she had done, and how of 
George would take it. 

'* Not a bit of it," returned Mr. Finch, heartily, 
** I am only too glad to do you a good turn, if it 
lies in my power. You are not looking as well as you 
might do yourself ; you ought to come down to 
Withefell, and get the colour back in your 
cheeks. I have often and often been wonder- 
ing where you were and what had become of 
you, but I certainly never expected to see you here, 
never." 

" Now you have seen me here though," answered 
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Beryl, " you will do your best to help me, won't 
you, Mr. Finch?" 

" Indeed, I will ; if one thing fails, another shall 
not fail," said Mr. Finch, heartily, and having 
received this assurance, Beryl walked tack to 
Catherine Court in such a transport of delight, 
that it was well George's clients detained him at 
his office past the usual hour, or he would have 
marvelled what had occurred to make his wife so 
joyful. 

Next day, when he came in to dinner, he told 
her Mr. Finch and Mr. Bidwell from Stockport 
had called at his office to offer him a first-rate 
agency. 

** Mr. Bidwell will pay the rent of an office and 
warehouse, and a clerk's salary," finished Mr. Geith, 
** and if I cannot make a clear four himdred a year 
out of his invention, I am greatly mistaken." 

*^ When will it be settled, George?" she asked. 

" I am to see them again to-morrow," he said, 
" and if we arrange satisfactorily, I will tell my 
little wife what I intend doing. The first-floor 
below me, you understand, is to let, and the base- 
ment as well ; now I thought if I could take the 
whole house from the landlord, retaining the pre- 
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sent ground-floor tenant, we could get rid of Mrs. 
Grimes and live with the business." 

^ Oh, George, how delicious !" 

" Are you sure you would not find it dull ?" 

" Dull, so near you !" 

« I was wondering this morning. Beryl, what 
I could do — what the end of it all would be — ^f or 
I knew it was impossible for me to continue my 
present business. It was so strange Mr. Finch 
thinking of me, was it not. Beryl ? " 

She could keep it from him no longer. It was 
impossible she could conceal her part in the ai&ir 
for ever. So she threw herself on his neck, and 
weeping and laughing, told him of her visit to 
Fore Street ; of the fortunate moment at which 
it was timed. 

" I was so wretched, George, and I was afraid 
you would prevent my going," she finished. 

^^ And I am so glad, Beryl, and so thankful you 
went" 

From that time forth, till the day arrived when 
they removed into Fen Court, the yoimg wife was 
in a fever of excitement. 

She had never done talking about ways and 
means, about carpets, about furniture, about a 
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servant. If George had not loved her very dearly, 
if he had not longed for a home, if the idea of 
setting up his household gods in Fen Court, had 
not been quite as pleasing to him as it was to 
Beryl, he would have wearied of her chatter, and 
been unsympathizing with her delight ; but, as it 
was, the reHef was to Hm so great, the idea of 
having a house of their own seemed to both so 
charming, that the two were like a pair of children 
rejoicing over a new plaything. 

If, in the old days departed, any one had 
suggested a home to him in Fen Court, a wife 
who would be willing to reside in a house which 
commanded a view over the trees in the church- 
yard, on the one side, and over the pavement of 
Billiter Square, on the other, George Geith would 
have laughed the idea to scorn ; but, by this time, 
he was taught the great truth, that happiness is 
to be found in very unlikely places, and that with 
Beryl and contentment, a hut was as good as a 
palace, an office in the City as a mansion in the 
country. 

Catherine Court had been well enough, but Fen 
Court was better still. A wife in the next street 
had once seemed too much happiness for the 
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accountant; but a wife on the premises, a wife 
separated from . him by no sloppy pavements, 
whom he could always lay his hand on, was bliss 
unspeakable. 

His old oflSces, and the housekeeper's former 
quarters were the territories he made over to 
Beryl ; whilst he himself moved into the first 
floor ; and, finally, as business increased, took the 
ground floor into his own possession as well. 

As when he changed his banking account to 
Nortons', everything prospered with him, so, now 
when he added another business to his former pro- 
fession, George Geith made money in handfulls. 

Backed by a principal, whose pet child he was 
nursing to maturity, aided by Mr. Finch, and 
encouraged by Mr. Finch's connection, the busi- 
ness road seemed to the accountant bordered by 
flowers, carpeted with roses. 

True, now, as formerly, he had to work hard, 
but what of that ? His head work now was done 
by clerks ; his own personal work was seeing prin- 
cipals, canvassing for orders, and making sure that 
those orders were duly executed. 

*' If Bidwell had stopped his mill, and dismissed 
his hands, and come to London himself to have 
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pushed this here patent," said Mr. Finch, «*he 
could not have made the trade you have ; and I 
can only say this, Mr. Geith, I respects a man as 
works as you do, and if I can put anything in your 
way, I will, as sure as my name is what it is." 

To which George replied that he thought Mr. 
Finch had done quite enough, and that he was 
grateful, and more than grateful, for his kindness. 

" I brought Bidwell for the sake of your wife, 
and because of the friendship I felt for her father ; 
but what I do for the future I will do for you, Mr. 
Geith, and there is my hand on it" 

" I really do not know how to thank you," said 
the accountant, earnestly. 

" There is no necessity for thanks," replied Mr. 
Finch; "and I tell you what, when the fine 
weather comes, you and your wife must take a 
run down to Withefell, and stay for a fortnight or 
so at the Hall. We only live in a plain way, as 
you know, but what I can offer, you are heartily 
welcome to." 

Meantime, was Beryl idle? By no means. 
There were fifty trifling ways in which she could 
assist her husband now. 

Although he had two clerks, she was the 
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trustiest of all ; one who would never talk about his 
business, never discuss the contents of a private 
letter, never speak of the extent of his trade. 
Little by little. Beryl came to have more to do 
with the business. By degrees, she learnt how to 
arrange his papers, how to keep his bills, his in- 
voices, his receipt-notes, and his letters, so that at 
any minute she could find him a particular account, 
or tell him where such and such a proposal was 
put. 

What a relief George found it, not to have 
to waste his time in such little matters may 
perhaps be estimated by those who, having no con- 
fidential clerk "behind their hand," are compelled 
to sort out every private document as they want it, 
and to spend valuable minutes in turning over old 
letters and upsetting everything in their office to 
find one solitary account. 

By Beryl's aid not a moment was unprofitable, 
not an hour needed to be employed without a re- 
turn of some kind. If she could do nothing to 
make money she at least prevented her hus- 
band losing time, which to him was money, and 
knowing she was usefully occupied, the young wife 
felt no weariness, she rather liked the eternal 
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job of tidying and making straight than other- 
wise. 

Until one day, one sorrowful, mournful day 
arrived, after which Beryl hated the sight of papers 
and letters for ever. 

George was out, he had left her, at her own 
urgent request, some boxes, tin boxes, the contents 
whereof required arrangement. She told him she 
wanted "amusement," and for "amusement" he 
told her to sort out all the letters she could find, and 
place them according to date and name in a certain 
cupboard, fitted up with alphabetical pigeon-holes, 
which the busy accountant had recently had put 
up, in one corner of his own personal and especial 
first-floor oflSce. 

" Then I am not to mark the names on the back 
of any of them ?" inquired Beiyl. 

" No ; you had better range them alphabetically 
on the table, and then put them in the pigeon- 
holes according to date. And lock the door inside 
while you are down here, and take the key up-stalrs 
with you when you are tired of sorting." 

With which final injunction George Geith left 
the office and went out. 

Very patiently Beryl pursued ' her task, making 
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but little progress, however, for she found occa- 
sionally much trouble in deciphering the sig- 
natures, and altogether she was never rapid in 
such matters. One cause for which might, 
perhaps, be found in the fact that she was so much 
afraid of making mistakes. All the heaps had to 
be re-examined, at least once in five minutes, lest, 
by any accident, she had put a B among the O's, 
or an R amongst the C's. 

A woman playing at business like a child. A 
good, dear, little soul, faithful in her voluntary 
labour, industrious in her self-imposed task. Still 
the same pretty Beryl, amongst whose hair the 
sunbeams had glanced in the old days in Hertford- 
shire. It almost seemed as though the sun knew 
it was the girl he had shone on in the far-oflf 
country, who now sat a wife in a London oflSce, 
for he streamed his rays down into Fen Court, and 
looked through the windows of the room she 
occupied, and turned every lock and tress of 
Beryl's luxuriant hair to gold. 

Dear, lighthearted, true, loving, hopeful wife ! 
who was never to be lighthearted more ; who was 
never again to look at the fields, and the woods, 
and the trees with eyes unclouded by sorrow; from 

L 2 
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whose daily life all perfect faith, all unalloyed 
happiness was blotted out that day. 

It was the accountant's most private papers, the 
reader must remember, that Beryl was now en- 
gaged in arranging, and how happy the present 
must have been to him ; how completely the past 
sorrow must have been swept away from his memory, 
may be imagined from the fact of his having for- 
gotten, that amongst those letters of his lonelier exis- 
tence, there lay one on which he would not have had 
his wife's eyes rest for any earthly advantage that 
could have been oflfered to him. 

There it lay ; tossed in amongst a mass of other 
epistles, was the letter which had brought liberty 
with it to the accountant of Fen Court. 

Years had come and gone since then ; he had 
won, he had lost, he had succeeded again : he had 
loved, he had married, he had grown almost young 
under the influence of his newly-found happiness. 
He had forgotten the old skeleton, and behold ! 
here were the dry, dead bones clothed with vitality, 
with the power of making the living wretched, 
lying ready to Beryl's hand. 

" The Eev. George Geith." It was this first 
aroused her curiosity. The Rev. George Geith ; 
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did that mean her husband's father ? Beryl 
wondered, as she pulled the papers out of their 
envelope, and looked at them, just as George 
Geith looked at them that summer night when the 
reader stood for the first time in Fen Court, gazing 
at the graves, listening to the low rustling of the 
wind amongst the trees. 

Joy came to him then, sorrow came to Beryl 
now. She read, and she' re-read till she under- 
stood it all ; till she comprehended that she had 
never possessed her husband's confidence ; that the 
veriest stranger who came into his office knew as 
much about bis antecedents as his wife. She had 
given her past, her future, her present, to him; 
she had given her heart, her young, fresh innocent 
heart, with its stores of love; with its capacity for 
endurance; with its hopefulness, its faith, its 
trust, its truth, to a man who had never hinted 
that his life held a secret he wished to keep from 
her knowledge. 

Down amongst the letters Beryl buried that 
secret deep ; she thrust it to the very bottom of 
the box, and piled the other papers on it. 

Then she arose, and with a mist before her 
eyes, with a cloud between her and the sun- 
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shine, groped her way to the door, like one 
blind. 

How she managed to lock the door, and take 
out the key, and mount the stairs, and get back 
into her own room, Beryl never knew; she was 
only certain that she had done so, because when 
she came to her senses again, she found herself 
lying on the floor in her bed-chamber with the 
key in her hand and Royal whining beside her. 

Not without difficulty she contrived to stagger 
to a chair, where she sat, till the servant, happen- 
ing to come down-stairs, she told her to go out and 
fetch a doctor ; the first she could meet with. 

"For if this be not death," thought the poor 
lonely child, as she laid her head back on the rail of 
the chair, " it is as like it as anything I can imagine." 

Into the smiling valley of her life an avalanche 
had descended ; there was nothing she looked at 
now, which bore the same aspect as it had a few 
hours previously, and for the first time. Beryl felt 
that her misery was greater than she could bear, 
that the shock had been too much for her, that if 
help did not come, and come speedily, she should 
die. 

If George had killed a man, and kept it from 
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her, she could have borne it : if he had robbed 
anyone and held back the secret, she could have 
forgiven it; if he had told her this piece of his 
past experience, she could have got over it in 
time ; but to have thought he confided in her, to 
have loved him, worked for him, and to be repaid 
by such a discovery! Beryl grew dizzy as she 
remembered it, and passionately aiid despairingly 
she mourned that she had ever married, that she 
had no strength left to go away and separate her- 
self from him for ever. 

She was not angry, she was hurt ; the blow had 
crushed her heart, and in a dull, stupid, helpless 
way she bemoaned her fate, and thought bitterly 
about the weary days to come, now that faith and 
trust were gone. 

She had believed so implicitly, she had loved so 
devotedly, and now — and now this was the end of 
it ; she could never believe, nor hope, nor trust 
again. 

As she arrived at this conclusion she felt some- 
thing touch her hand. It was Royal. 

"The only one who loves me in the world," 
she moaned; "the only one who is faithful to 



me now." 
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And she broke out crying : and all hardness, and 
all despair, melted away as she wept — as memories 
of the old happy days rose before her — as doubts 
concerning the justice of her own conclusions arose 
in her mind. 

Blessed tears ! when the day of their common 
trouble came, Beryl thanked God for having taken 
aU wounded pride, all harsh judgments out of her 
heart ; she thanked Him that in that hour of 
bitter trial He had not left her to herself, nor 
suffered her love to die out, nor permitted her 
affections to become estranged from her husband. 

She felt thankful that, though she could not 
avoid looking at the matter through a woman's 
prejudiced eyes, another light had still been 
thrown upon the subject which softened every 
harsh feature of the ugly fact ; and that during 
the short period in which they two were permitted 
to tread life's path together, no shadow stood 
betwixt them more. 

Her trust might be gone, but her love was 
strengthened— perfect happiness might never be 
dreamed of for the future. But in trouble, in 
sorrow, in anxiety, Beryl discovered that true 
affection is perfected; that affection which does 
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not last for time alone, but which endures, as poor 
humanity in its bitterest extremity fondly hopes, 
throughout all the countless ages of eternity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NOT DEAD. 

Slowly and wearily passed the hours of that sum- 
mer-day, tired of thinking, tired of crying, tired of 
the weakness which overmastered her, tired of 
moving her aching head back and forward on the 
pillow, Beryl found at last employment and con- 
solation in wondering how much longer her hus- 
band would remain away, in counting the minutes 
likely to elapse before the time of his probable 
return. 

Whilst he was out of her sight, she could not 
help doubting him, but she knew when once she 
heard his voice and looked in his face, and touched 
his hand, she should believe, spite of everything, 
that he did love her, and would love her till 
she died. 
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He had never seen her ill, how would he bear 
it ? If he could only think how ill she was, the poor 
wife felt certain, no business, no profit would keep 
him from her side. She wondered how he would 
take it, what he would say, what the doctor would 
tell him, how he would look when he saw her, 
whether he would suspect what she had discovered 
and read. 

Beryl determined that if she could prevent it, 
he should never know she had found the letter, 
never learn that it was the shock of reading the 
secret of his life which had so nearly killed her. For 
Beryl believed it had nearly killed her, and she 
was right. Even as it was, she lay for days within 
sight of the " valley of the shadow," and when she 
came out of the darkness of that land, when George 
knew that for a certainty she was to live, and not 
to die, she brought back with her to the plains of 
earth a child, whose birth had almost left George 
a widower. 

Through her long illness, through her tardy con- 
valescence, her husband could scarcely bring him- 
self to leave her side. 

Did he love her ? 

In the lonely night watches, in the weary hours 
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of day, Beryl leamt better than to doubt a love 
which, as I have said before, was less affection than 
idolatry. 

What if he had kept something back? supposing 
she had never become acquainted with that some- 
thing, would it not have been happier for her? 
why should he have told her ? where was the ne- 
cessity ? had he not a right to use his own discre- 
tion in the matter ? what good could have been com- 
passed by his repeating that old sorrowful story to 
her? what good had the perusal of it brought to 
her now ? So Beryl, nursing her child, his child, 
and looking out into Fen Court, where the trees were 
dropping their leaves in the damp autumnal after- 
noon, thought and argued with herself, while George, 
all unconscious of what was passing through her 
mind, toiled in the office below, for her and the 
son, who was now an additional incentive to 
labour. 

What a pathos there is in the lives of these hard- 
working men ! How sadly pathetic is the existence 
of that person who has no time to bemoan himself, 
who has no capability of working on the sympathy 
of his fellows. 

Knowing what was coming to George Geith ; 
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aware of the existence of a shadow which was 
stealing onward and onward towards him, I cannot 
but pause for a moment and think of his toil, his 
industry, his disappointments, his amazing energy, 
before I go forward to the end. 

He never pitied himself; he never cried out 
because his labour was severe, because the re- 
compense was tardy. Had he staid in the Church 
he would have thought more of writing one poor 
sermon a week than he did now of all the mental 
-yvork he went through in a day. Though he had 
stuck to business till his mind refused to help him 
longer, he had never talked about his head, as 
one may hear, to the present day, any clergyman in 
a smaQ country parish raving about his poor weak 
brains. There is a cant which comes sooner or 
later to all professions ; when it comes to business, 
business will have grown self-conscious, and as 
uninteresting, and wearisome to outsiders, as over- 
worked lawyers and debilitated clergymen are 
now. 

It is the sublime self-abnegation of business, the 
utter absence of anything subjective in its votaries, 
the complete forgetfulness of all physical laws, the 
ever present/emembrance of a stem necessity, which 
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invests the poorest tradesman who wearily treads 
the London pavements with a pathetic halo, with a 
human interest. 

Am I tedious ? If so, it is because I am loath to 
proceed with my story, because I am sorry to tell 
of the news which Mr. Tettin brought ere long to 
the office in Fen Court. 

"I have called to give you a piece of, I fear, 
rather unplea^t information," said the lawyer, 
seating himself by the blazing fire, and keeping 
his face turned steadily away from Gteorge Qeith 
as he spoke. ** Snareham is in the market." 

" I saw the preliminary advertisement in The 
Times yesterday,' was the reply, and George Geith 
looked inquiringly at the lawyer. 

^ You can do nothing, you know," remarked the 
latter. 

" I am aware of that/' answered the other, and 
there ensued an awkward pause, which Mr. Tettin 
broke by stating, " That he had lately met, 
strangely enough, with a person whose name pos- 
sessed some little interest for Mr. Geith — Mr. 
Clayfield. 

'* Clayfield — do you mean the honourable and 
reverend and so on gentleman with whom we had 
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that agreeable correspondence some years back ?" 
and George came close up to the fire and looked 
anxiously in Mr. Tettin's face. 

" The same ; and now I am going to tell you 
a very curious and extraordinary thing : Mr. Clay- 
field never wrote those letters we received." 

" You don't mean it Mr. Tettin ? 
If. "But I do. I had it from his own lips yester- 
day." 

" Good God !" exclaimed the accountant ; and he 

fell back into a chair as if some one had fired a 
pistol at him. 

" I thought the sooner you knew this the better," 
said the lawyer, and so I came into the City on 
purpose to tell you." 

No man knew better than George Geith that 
Mr. Tettin would not have announced this latter 
fact without some suflScient reason, so he asked : 

" Why could you not have sent for me ? why did 
you come ?" 

" Well, the fact is," replied Mr. Tettin, " and a 
very singular fact it seems to me, that about a 
fortnight ago, a person called at my office, and 
asked my head clerk if he knew your whereabouts. 
I was out at the time." 
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"And that person was a woman?" suggested 
George. 

"That person was a woman," acquiesced Mr. 
Tettin, "and but for her visit I should most 
probably never have thought of saying anything 
to Mr. Clayfield about the matter. The whole 
affair came round very curiously. I had been re- 
commended to himjbj a friend of his, and a client 
of my. own; and after we had been talking 
over the business which brought him to me for 
some time, he pulled out the correspondence that 
had taken place between him and the person 
against whom he wanted me to proceed, and lay- 
ing it before me, said, * My handwriting is not very 
legible, Mr. Tettin, so if you like I will read it 
over for you.' " 

"Thank you," said I, "but I have managed to 
read it before, and I can surely read it again." 

" Why, where did you ever see it before ?" he 
asked. 

" I saw it when you wrote to the Kev. George 
Geith." 

"The Tleverend George Geith," said he; "I 
never heard of him in my life till this minute." 

" Well, Mr. Geith," proceeded the lawyer ; " I 
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confess that staggered me ; I am not very easily 
disconcerted, but really any one might have 
knocked me over with a feather." 

" Did not Mrs. Geith die in your parish," I 
asked ; " did you not send first a letter stating 
she was dying; secondly, a telegraph message, 
annoui^cing her death ; and thirdly, a certificate of 
her death and burial, to the Rev. George Geith, 
care of the person who now addresses you ?" 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Clayfield. « I tell you 
I never fieard of Mr. or Mrs. Geith till this moment, 
and I never heard of you, Mr. Tettin, till myfnend 
mentioned your name to me about a fortnight 
since." 

" After that, Mr. Geith, I was very rude, and 
ran the risk of losing a good client, for I told him 
I could not believe that he was Mr. Clayfield at 
all ; and I could not believe it ; and I did not be- 
lieve it, till he took me to an old acquaintance of 
my own, who assured me he was the Honour- 
able Ferdinand Clayfield, and no other person." 

"And what conclusion do you draw from all 
this?" asked George, slowly. 

*' That Mrs. Geith is living, and that if you are 
not remarkably fortunate, you will have the 

VOL. m. M 
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felicity of seeing her some day when you least 
look for her." 

For a moment the accountant sat silent, but he 
said: 

" Mr. Tettin, do you know I have married again ?" 

"Whew — ew— ewl" exclaimed the lawyer, and 
he rose in his dismay, and stood with his back to 
the fire, with his hands under his coat tails. 

"It was natural I should marry again, some 
time or other," observed George, angrily. 

"Natural," acquiesced Mr. Tettin, "but unfor- 
tunate." 

"As it has turned out," said the accountant; 
" but how the devil could I tell those letters were 
forgeries ? how, in the name of hell, was I to know 
that she demon had concocted such a plot ?" 

"Now, now, my good sir," expostulated Mr. 
Tettin. 

"What would you have?" demanded the ac- 
countant, fiercely ; " with every hope of my future 
life wrecked, with not . merely every hope of my 
own, but of hers, of hers, do you expect me to stop 
and weigh my words, to measure my sentences ?" 

*' After all, however, she may not be living ?" 
suggested the lawyer. 
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*' May not !" repeated George, incredulously. *' If 
she be not, who was it then that called at your 
oflSce ? No, Mr. Tettin, she will turn up ; sooner 
or later, she and I will meet." 

" Your name," remarked Mr. Tettin, " is now in 
the ' Post-Office Directory.' " 

" Yes, knowing no fear, I have thrown aside all 
concealment ; if she should go to you again, Mr. 
Tettin, ascertain her terms ; I will pay anything, 
I will do anything to keep this from the knowledge 
of my wife, of Beryl." 

" You will not tell her, then V 

" Tell her ! could I break her heart ? could I 
kill her ? could I see her face change and change 
as it would change ?" and George at this point 
walked to the window anxious to conceal an 
agitation which he was not willing for the lawyer 
to witness. 

"You remember," said Mr. Tettin, as he rose to 
go, " that at the time we received these communi- 
cations from Mr. Clayfield, I advised you to run 
down into ComwaU ; I certainly did not consider 
such a proceeding indispensable, but I suggested 
it might be satisfactory." 

**Well," said George, as Mr. Tettin paused, 

M 2 
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"have you come now to remind a fool of his 
folly?" 

"No," was the answer," I only mention that, be* 
cause it may perhaps plead my excuse for offering 
you a piece of disagreeable counsel now. Tell your 
— your present wife the whole of the circumstances, 
and separate." 

"I cannot do it," was the reply, faintly uttered. 
" Tell me to kill myself, and I may think of it, but 
whilst I have life I cannot leave Beryl." 

" Then may God help you both !" said the lawyer, 
and he took George's hand and held it in his own 
for a moment ere he proceeded. 

" I have never had anything to do with divorce 
cases, but I think, I believe there are circumstances 
connected with this wretched affair which would 
enable you to obtain your freedom still." 

"For heaven's sake," entreated George, "have 
mercy ; make any compromise, give her any money, 
only let the matter be kept quiet. It would kill 
her," and he pointed upwards, " to know it ; and 
moreover, Mr. Tettin, we have a son." 

If the lawyer had said what was in his mind at 
the moment, he would have remarked, " of course," 
for it was quite in the usual routine of his ex- 
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perience to find that where sons were wanted they 
did not come, and that where they were de trop^ 
they arrived in the natural order of events. 

Certainly the son complicated matters, but in 
spite of this, Mr. Tettin stuck to his text. 

He advised George to tell his wife, and to strive 
for a divorce. 

'* And supposing I could not get one?" asked the 
accountant. 

" I can more easily suppose that you could get 
one, than that you would continue to Uve with your 
present wife, knowing your former one to be still 
alive," replied Mr. Tettin. 

"I have no proof — I have no certainty," said 
the unhappy man ; ^^aud if I had proof — if I had 
certainty, still I would keep the knowledge at all 
hazards from her. So long as the sorrow and the 
sufifering can be borne' by me alone. I am com- 
paratively indifferent to it, but she must not know, 
and if I can help it she shall never know." 

After that explicit statement, what could Mr. 
Tettin do, but leave Fen Court, greatly marvelling 
at the perversity of human nature in general, and 
the nature of lawyers' clients in particular ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE TWO BAEONETS. 

Whilst the events recorded in the last few chap- 
ters were occurring in Fen Court, Sir Mark Geith 
had been rapidly treading the shortest road to ruin. 

Some efforts he had made since we last saw him 
to retrieve his position ; but they were such poor, 
feeble, purposeless efforts, that day by day Snare- 
ham became involved more and more hopelessly, 
while the inevitable end — the end his cousin 
had prophesied so long before— came nearer and 
nearer. 

Living on the continent, Sir Mark had proved 
before to be little,, if at all, cheaper than living in 
England. 

Supposing a man able to leave his tastes and his 
extravagances behind him in his native country. 
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there may be some sense in his going abroad to 
retrench ; but if he carry every usual expense with 
him, if the same habits that have made him a 
pauper at home qre kind enough to take passage 
with him across the Channel, the result becomes, 
in the one case as in the other, a mere question 
of time ; and mihr at Paris, at Rome, or the 
German baths, is as certain to parcel his family 
estate out to the dogs, as milor residing in princely 
style at his country seat, or at his town mansion in 
one of the London squares. 

Money is* easily spent all the world over, as easily 
spent as it is hardly earned ; and Sir Mark Geith, 

who had never earned a sovereign in his life, unless 

it might be on a horse-race, or at a gaming-house, 
discovered in due course that Snareham must go ; 
that if he did not sell it for himself his creditors 
would do so for him. 

Whether he could ever have managed to go 
through the ceremony of pushing the family estate 
with his own hand under the auctioneer's hammer, 
had Lady Geith held out a finger to help him in 
his distress, is doubtful; but having discovered 
that assistance from her was not to be obtained by 
any legitimate means, the baronet one day started 
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off in a passion for England, and forthwith gave 
instructions to his solicitor to insert that advertise- 
ment in The Times to which Mr. Tettin referred in 
his interview with the next of kin. 

" And if that do not bring her ladyship to book,'* 
said Sir Mark, as he folded up The Times and 
directed it to his mother, ** nothing will." 

Having arrived at which conclusion, he awaited 
the result, which did not prove exactly what he 
had anticipated. 

Although it was the dead of winter, Lady Geith 
came direct to London ; and discovering on her 
arrival there that Six Mark and his wife were not 
at HaUdn Street, she proceeded without an hour's 
delay to Snareham Castle, where the baronet felt 
and evinced anything rather than pleasure at her 
unexpected appearance. 

As for the baronet^s wife, she made no secret 
of her apprehensions. " I told Mark how it would 
be," she sobbed, as she stood by the fire in her 
own apartment, which she had voluntarily re- 
linquished for the benefit of Lady Geith. " I said 
we ought to try and keep Snareham at all hazards. 
I am sure I would have made any sacrifice, I 
would do anything now for the sake of peace and 
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comfort I have never known what it was to have 
a day's ease of mind since I married ; and if Mark 
had only let me go to you, and tell you everything 
(\,t the time Greorge wanted money, I am confident 
you would never have allowed us to be in such a 
strait as we are now." 

" George wanted money ! when did George want 
money ?" and Lady Geith was a spectacle worth 
contemplating as she turned round and asked thi^ 
question. 

" Why, he wanted money at the time that bank 
failed, at the time he was so ill." 

" May the Lord have pity on me !" said Lady 
Geith, as she buried her face in her hands, and 
cried aloud : " Righteous art Thou, Lord — the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether ;" and she sat murmuring to herself for a 
minute or two longer, ere she said, sharply : ^ Tell 
Mark to come to me ; tell him I wish to speak to 
him at once." 

"Will you not take some refreshment?" sug* 
gested the younger lady. ** May I not order the -" 

" Tell Mark to come to me ; I have travelled 
from Nice to London, and from London here to 
see him, and him only ; and I will neither eat nor 
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drink, I will neither take rest nor sleep, till I have 
told him what I have journeyed all these miles to 
say." 

" I am afraid it is all up, Cissy," remarked the 
baronet, when he received his mother's tnessage ; 
'^but, perhaps, after she has rated me well, we 
may be better friends than has been the case for 
years past. At any rate, we cannot be worse; 
that is one comfort '' 

And Sir Mark walked off slowly to the presence- 
chamber, where he found Lady Geith standing 
beside the dressing-table, whilst her companion, 
Mrs. Lennor, sat looking with a sneer and a frown 
into the fire. 

Observing her. Sir Mark suggested that what 
his mother had to say to him could perhaps be 
better communicated in private. 

" When you hear what I am in England to tell 
you," answered Lady Geith, who was trembling 
from head to foot, "you will understand that to 
me it matters nothing whether my words be 
spoken in the market-place or in this room. I do 
not desire a witness to our conversation, but as 
Mrs. Lennor wishes to be present at it, I can make 
no objection to such an arrangement." 
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"Would it be vain for me to object?" asked the 
baronet. 

" I think so ; but you can put your question to 

Mrs. Lennor herself. It is optional with her to go 
or to remain, so far as I am concerned. I may 
add this one thing, however," added Lady Geith, 
hastily, '^ that she has as good a right to hear what 
I am about to say as any person living." 

" In virtue of which right I claim leave to 
remam where I am," said Mrs. Lennor, defiantly. 

"You have long come between me and my 
mother, madam," observed Sir Mark, "and it is, 
therefore, useless for me to contend against an 
influence which, at the same time, I confess I am 
at a loss to understand." 

For a moment Mrs. Lennor seemed as though 
she were about to answer, and to answer gently ; 
but if she did entertain such a purpose she changed 
it; and turned with a look of expectation towards 
Lady Geith, who said : 

" I have come here, Mark, to teU you a secret, 
which I once thought to have earned to my grave 
with me. You can ask for what explanation you 
like afterwards ; but the simple fact is this : You 
are not my son ; I am not your mother." 
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'' Your ladyship mast be mad/' exclaimed Mark, 
as he grasped the mantelpiece for support. 

" So I had the privilege of remarking to Lady 
Geith, before we left Nice, when she told me for 
what purpose she intended coming to England," 
said Mrs. Lennor, from the depths of the arm-chair 
she occupied. 

" Mad I" echoed Lady Geith, mournfully ; " yes, 
Mark, there was a time in my life when I believe 
I was mad ; when that woman, knowing my weak 
point, put the plan into my mind which has made 
my whole existence wretched. I was mad when I 
listened to her, but in my sober senses I have re- 
pented night and day ever since." 

*' Mother ^," and Sir Mark's strong voice 

grew weak. " Mother, say you are jesting ; say 
you are punishing me for my foUy, for my extrava- 
gance ; tell me what you have said is untrue. For 
the love of Heaven, mother, anything rather than 
that I am not your son." 

She bad never thought of this; never in her 
own self-pity, in her vain regret, had she imagined 
how the taJe she told would affect Sir Mark. 
Knowing always his true position, she had forgotten 
that he had never looked upon himself but as a 
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ri^tful heir, as a neglected son ; and now, when 
in a moment, his ghastly face and expression of 
sickly horror told her what a fearful piece of 
intelligence her speech had conveyed to him, her 
anger died out in a moment, and the keenest re- 
morse sprang to life in its stead, 

" Oh ! Mark, forgive me, forgive me ;** and Lady 
Geith, in her abject repentance, asked pardon of the 
man whom she had enriched for the sole purpose, 
as it seemed, of one day making him a beggar. 

** I do not know what it is I have to forgive," he 
said, " for I cannot understand what you mean ; 
I do not comprehend what you have been trying 
to tell me. If it be true what you say, if I am 
not your son, whose son am I? Was George 
your child? Am I his brother? Tell me all 
about it ; only for God's sake do ^ not keep me any 
longer in suspense." 

Thus exhorted. Lady Geith, who had changed 
in a moment from judge to criminal, told him 
everything with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted ; but she studiously avoided making any 
mention of the one point on which Sir Mark was 
the most anxious for information. Three or four 
times he broke across her story to ask her this ; 
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and as often as he asked, she continued her narra- 
tive without heeding his interruption. 

When she had quite finished, Sir Mark said : 

" And now having heard whose son I am not; I 
demand to be told whose son I am." 

There was a long pause, during the continuance 
of which Sir Mark looked from Lady Geith to 
Mrs. Lennor, and from Mrs. Lennor back to Lady 
Geith. ' 

** Whose son am I ?" he asked again. " Will 
neither of you who devised this cursed plot open 
your lips now, to say where you got me ? Will 
you not, at least, tell me the name of the mother 
who sold me, and what price you gave her for 
me?" 

**You had better not ask anything further, 
Mark ; you had better rest content." 

" Rest content 1" he repeated, scoffingly. " Do 
you think I shall let this matter stop here ? do 
you imagine for a moment I shall pause now, 
till I know every in and out of this iniquitous 
transaction ; till I have cleared myself from all 
guilty participation in it? I shall go direct to 
George ; I shall tell him every sentence you have 
told me to-night, and I shall leave you to make 
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what reparation you can in the future for the 
wrong you have done him in the past." 

Having made which speech, he was turning 
angrily to leave the room, when Mrs. Lennor seized 
him, and exclaiming : 

'' You will never be so crazy as to go to tell 
him? you will surely never let what you have 
heard this night come to his knowledge ?" pulled 
him back into the apartment. 

'* Mrs. Lennor," answered Sir Maik, " though 
you have managed Lady Geith's affairs, I can 
assure you that you shall not manage mine," and 
he was making another attempt to reach the door 
when Lady Geith's companion again desired him 
to stop. 

" I command you, sir, to wait and listen to what 
I have to say." 

" And by what right, if I may inquire, do you 
presume to command me T* he asked. 

'* By the best of all rights," she answered, '^for 
I am your mother. Oh! Mark," cried the un- 
happy woman, '' have you never felt that I was 
your mother? is there nothing in your heart which 
tells you I am speaking the truth now ?" 

She would have come near him, but he waived 
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her off; she would have clung to him, but he 
threw her hand away from him ; she would have 
pleaded for mercy and forgiveness, but Mark 
turned a deaf ear to her words ; he would listen to 
nothing she had to say ; he would put no questions 
save these: "who was my father? whose child 
was Lettice? and to both Lady Geith replied 
— Lady Geith who could not find it in her heart 
to tell him everything — "your father was Cap- 
tain Lennor, you and Lettice were brother and 
sister." 

" You and Lettice were not brother and sister," 
broke out Mrs. Lennor; "your father was not 
Captain Lennor. As you have said so much, my lady, 
I will say more ; as you have chosen to tell the secret 
we both swore should never pass our lips ; as to 
serve your own purposes, you have thrust my son 
from the place where, of your own free will, you 
put him, I will tell you something you might have 
guessed long ago if you would. You were not," 
she added, turning to Sir Mark, " the son of myself 
and Captain Lennor, as Lady Geith believed, but 
you were the son of Sir Mark Geith, and he knew 
who was your mother, and aided the deception for 
his own sake. Now, my lady, that you have 
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ousted my son from his home and his title, wliich 
of us has the worst of it, you or I ? the wife or the 
mother, which ?" 

But Lady Geith could not answer, she was lying 
like one dead in Mark's arms. She had risen to 
reply to the taunt of the woman who had made 
her life, married and widowed, a weariness to her, 
but before she could open her lips she had fallen 
forward on Mark's shoulder, with the blood gurgling 
from her mouth, with her grey hair hanging about 
her old and haggard face. 

That face had been lovely once ; that hair had 
been black as night, glossy as a raven's wing in the 
days when she was neglected for the sake, as she 
knew now, of Mark's mother, for the love of as 
mean, as low, and as designing a woman as ever 
breathed. 

All these years she had believed the story which 
her companion had first told her; had believed 
the tale of Mrs. Lennor's too confiding fondness for 
her future husband; had refused to credit the 
evidence of her own senses, which might have told 
her Mark's likeness to the late baronet was some- 
thing more than accidental ; and now she lay in 
the arms of the son of the woman who had deluded 
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her ; lay there stricken down, by the base treachery, 
by the abominable ingratitude of the woman in 
whom she had trusted. 

That woman would now have come forward to 
help her, but Sir Mark put her sternly aside. 

" Leave Lady Geith to me," he said ; " or if yoq 
would do her a kindness, send my wife here." 

**You will not tell her, Mark," implored Mrs. 
Lennor ; " you will not tell her." 

" Send my wife here," repeated the baronet ; 
" send her here at once." 

And as he spoke he laid his hand on the bell, 
and rang it for assistance. 

" Tell one of the men to saddle a horse, and ride 
over for the doctor directly. Tell another to be 
ready to start for the station ; I shall want to tele- 
graph to town." And Sir Mark lifted Lady Geith 
gently, I might almost say lovingly, and carrying 
her into the next room, laid her on the bed. 

All that night Lady Geith lay between life and 
death. All that night Sir Mark Geith and his 
wife watched beside her. 

Before morning, Cissy knew everything ; knew 
her husband had no claim either to title or estate ; 
that the man she had loved was the rightful o^yner 
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of Snarebam, knew her daughters were portion- 
less ; she and Mark penniless ; but still she 
watched on till morning came, till they began to 
look for the great London doctor, who said, on 
hk arrival, that Lady Geith required nothing 
but quietness and nourishment. ** With these," 
finished the medical magnate, ** there is nothing to 
apprehend." Having made which agreeable state- 
ment, the autocrat pocketed his fee, and was 
driven to the station in triumph. 

Meantime Sir Mark Geith adhered to his first 
determination. He would have nothing to do with 
his mother ; he would see George Geith as soon 
as might be; in accordance with which resolves, 
he next morning despatched Mrs. Lennor bag and 
baggage to the Halkin Street mansion, while he 
himself started by an afternoon train for London. 

Arrived there he took up his quarters at the 
Guildhall Coffeehouse, in the City, and walked 
thence to Fen Court, where, late though the hour 
was, he expected to find his cousin. 

He had not heard of his marriage ; he was not 
aware he lived on the premises, but he knew 
George worked hard, and thought he should see 
him accordingly. 

N 2 
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When he reached Fen Court, all the offices were 
closed, and, but for a light in the ^accountant's old 
office, Mark would have fancied that he was away 
too. As it was, he rang the bell and asked the 
girl who appeared in answer to his summons, if he 
could see Mr. Geith. 

,'\ Will you walk in," said the servant, and she 
left him standing in the clerk's office, while she 
ran up stairs to tell her master. 

Directly afterwards George appeared, and took 
the visitor into his own especial sanctum, where he 
lit the gas, and pushed a chair for his cousin 
close beside the fire which blazed cheerily and 
cozily on the hearth. 

" You do not reproach me, then, Qeoige*' 
said the baronet, when the other took a seat 
opposite to him; "you do not reproach me, 
then?" 

" Reproach you," answered George, "why should 
I? It is only natural that I should feel sorry; 
but Snarehara was your own to do what you liked 
with, and you have done what you liked with it. 
There is an end of the matter." 

" No, George ; you mistake. There is not au 
end of the matter, for Snareham was not mine to 
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do what I liked with, and I have come to tell 
you tW" 

" Not yours 1 " and George looked at his cousin 
inquiringly. ** Not yours ; Mark, you are dream- 
ing. 

*' I wish I was, Goorge. I wish I was. Look 
here, old fellow, Snareham belongs to you, what is 
left of it, and the title is yours, and I am nothing 
but a beggar, and an intruder, and a swmdler." 

'*What the devil do you mean, man?" asked 
the accountant. "Hold up your head" (which 
latter appendage Mai*k was leaning against the 
chimney-piece), " and tell me what has happened, 
in plain English, instead of in riddles, if you can." 

Thus entreated, Mark began his story. He told 
every particular which he knew himself, and he 
concluded by requesting his cousin to come down 
to Snareham, and turn him and his out of it. 
*' I will withdraw the advertisements. I will go 
to the diggings, and resign everything," said Sir 
Mark, piteously, as though he expected his cousin 
to handcuff him forthwith, and take him off to 
prison. 

For full ten minutes the accountant sat thinking 
in silence over the singular revelation just made 
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to him ; *but, at the expiration of that time, he 
answered : 

*'So far as the woi*ld is concerned, you can 
remain what yon are to the end of the chapter. 
To me your title would be useless, or worse than 
useless. Keep it if you like and welcome." 

" You are too generous, George, too good, too 
considerate," and the baronet really felt that his 
cousin was the noblest fellow in creation as he 
spoke. 

*' Generous, am I T repeated the accountant 
with a smile, a mournful despairing smile. ^' Come 
up-stairs with me and see if I am not as fortunate 
as I am generous ; Come." 

Greatly marvelling, his cousin followed him into 
his old office, now a sitting-room, where he wbs 
duly introduced to Mrs. Geith, who at her hus- 
bd.nd's desire made tea immediately for Sir Mark. 

" I bad no idea you were married, George," 
said the baronet, when Beryl left the i*oom for a 
moment. " Your wife is a charming creature ; you 
are indeed fortunate." 

" I know you will say so when I tell you every- 
thing," replied George, drily, " We have one child, 
too, perhaps you would like to see him." 
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• ** But he is asleep, George, fast asleep/' remon- 
strated Beryl, wheii her husband presently begged 
her to bring in the baby. " If I wake him he will 
cary, and you know how you grumble when he does 

ciy." 

Which George did know perfectly well, and so 
be guiltily gave up the point and contented him- 
se^lf with remarking that Mark could take a look at 
the new comer in his cradle. 

What have you called him V asked Sir Mark 
Walter Ambrose," answered his cousin, and 
the pair looked at one another. 

*' It is many a long day since there was a Walter 
in the Geith family before," remioked the baronet^ 
BignificaaUy. 

'^ And it may be many a long day before there 
will be a Walter again," thought the accountant, but 
he held his peace, and travelled 1}ack in memory to 
that night when he had last stood in the picture- 
gallery at Snareham, looking at the portnut of the 
Puritan soldier. 

'*You have seen my wife now, and you have 
seen my son," said George Geith, as he and his 
cousin walked along Fenchurch Street to the 
Guildhall Hotel ; ^^ and no doubt you think what 
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you say, that I am a very generous individual for 
letting you keep what can be of no possible use to 
myself. Whatever else you may be, Mark, yon 
are still apparently my cousin, and I wonder 
whether if I tell you something which is breaking 
my heart, you will keep ray secret for the sake of 
the days when we were boys together." 

** I will keep it, I mil be true to you ; if only 
because of the great wrong that I have done to 
you, I will be faithful to you now." 

"Thank you," said George, and he thought for 
a moment, ere he proceeded. "With regard to 
what you have told me to-night, it is impossible 
for me to say how I should act were I situated 
differently. Under no circumstances, however, I 
think, should I make any move in the matter ; but 
as it IS, I can do nothing for this reason — Beryl is 
not legally my wife, and my child is consequently 
illegitimate, A fortnight since there was not a 
happier man in the kingdom than myself; but 
I did not know then that a woman was living who 
has cursed my whole life." 

" Tell me, if you can, how it all came about," 
said Sir Mark, compassionately ; '^ tell me if you 
like, if you think it would be any relief to you, if 
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you think I can help you in the matter — can I 
help you, George ?" and the baronet, as we must 
continue to call him, laid his hand on his cousin's 
shoulder as he spoke. 

" I think so, or I should scarcely have taken you 
into my confidence," said the accountant. " Years 
and years ago, Mark, before ever I took orders, 
before I left college, I met with this woman ; I 
was young then, and I was foolish, and I suppose 
I thought I was in love with her ; of one thing, 
however, I am confident, which is, that I never in- 
tended to marry her ; more shame for me, perhaps, 
but it is the truth. However, to make an end of 
this part of my story, I did marry her, and when I 
could afford to take her to a home of my own, I 
meant to do so. Though it was not long before 
I found out what a bad bargain I had made of it, 
though she was my inferior in every respect, and 
older than I in addition, still I fully intended 
doing my duty by her. Mark, you will try and 
believe that ?" 

"I do believe every word you have told me," 
said the other earnestly, "and I believe more, I 
think you were duped somehow, and that you were 
taken in by some designing woman." 
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"That is quite true," answered George, "but 
hear me further. We had not been married a 
fortnight before I found she was false to me, before 
I discovered that a fellow whom I had believed to 
be my friend, and who had urged and ^ged me 
on to marry her, should have been her husband 
instead of me. If I had caught him then, I would 
have killed him ; if the pair had not disappeared 
together, I would have had the life of one if 
not both, though I had swung for it. As I said, 
however, they disappeared, and I fell bade into my 
old life, hoping I diould never hear more of either. 
In due time I took orders, I went to Morelands, I 
had been wild, but I steadied down and began to 
see that a character for respectability would be of 
value to me in my way through the world. I meant 
to save money and get rid some day of the ties that 
bound me. I did not greatly like a curate's life, but 
still being a curate, with the Great Snareham 
tithes in prospective, did not seem a bad provision 
for an almost penniless man. I had nearly for- 
gotten my boyish misadventure, as nearly as a man 
can ever forget anything of the kind, when sud- 
denly she reappeared. She came to me half 
drunk; she came into my sitting-room, accom- 
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panied by her father, who was still more tipsy 
than herself, and insisted that I should receive her 
as my wife, that I should introduce her to my 
friends." 

Not all the years which had come and gone 
since then had been able to efface from George 
Geith*s mind the shame and horror of that night ; 
and he paused for a moment ere he proceeded, as 
though striving to recover his composure before he 

,»f » with L ^. ^^ 

" It was money they wanted, Mark — money, erf 
course^ and nothing else ; and before I could get 
rid of them they had swept away almost every 
sixpence of the sum I had put aside so hardly and 
at such a sacrifice, to effect at some future day my 
complete emancipation. 

" What was I to do ? I put it to you, Mark, what 
could I do but what I did do, namely, leave More- 
lands, and relinquish the Church, and come to 
London to seek my fortune." 

" You might have come to us," said the baronet, 
reproachfully ; " we could surely have helped you, 
and we would." 

" At that time," answered his cousin, " I con- 
sidered my promise to my mother bound me com- 
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pletely. At that time, also/' he added, ** I would 
have done anything rather than confessed my 
folly. When men are young, Mark, they think it 
looks more manly for them to be villains than 
dupes. I would have been the former had I not 
been the latter. Being the latter, the shame and 
the fear of ridicule completely overmastered me. 
If I had to do the same thing again I am still not 
sure that I could stay to face the consequences of 
my own acts." 

Walking leisurely, the pair had by this time 
reached Lothbury, and George now proposed that, 
instead of proceeding direct to the Guildhall Coflfee- 
house, they should go up Moorgate Street, and 
take a turn round Finsbury Circus. 

" I cannot talk in the house," said the accoimt- 
ant, lifting his hat at the moment, and letting the 
cool night air fan his forehead ; ** I cannot talk 
in the house ; and, besides, there is something in 
the intense quietness of these out-of-way corners 
of London that soothes and calms me more 
than words could express. When I first came to 
London, after I had been driven mad all day by 
the noise, and the tumult, and the din, I used to 
'go out for an hour or so after it was quite dark, 
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and wander through the hundred-and-one squares 
that lie between Gray's Inn Lane and Tottenham 
Court Road. I lodged in GuQford Street then, 
and I think, to this hour, I could find my way 
about that part of London blindfold." 

" You must have found it horribly lonely, I 
should imagine," observed Sir Mark, who had by 
this time lit another cigar. 

" I know now I was lonely," answered his cousin, 
"but I did not feel lonely then. In the day-time 
I had not time to think ; at night I was glad of 
the stillness and the solitude. I like the City, 
however, better than any part of London. Its 
life is so much more active, its repose so much 
greater. Where, at the West-End, Mark, would 
you meet with such perfect loneliness as this?" 
and the accountant paused, as he concluded, in 
order to let Sir Mark hear that no footsteps, save 
their own, woke the echoes of the deserted pave- 
ments. 

" What did you propose to yourself to do when 
you came first to London?" asked the baronet 

" Anything," was the answer, " anything by 
means of which I could earn my bread and save 
enough ultimately to secure my release from her. 
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How I managed to both earn and save, I could 
scarcely tell you Mark ; but I did both. A man 
must make money before he can lose it." 

" You deserved better," said his cousin, ** after 
all those years of toil. How did you find out that 
— that — woman is still alive ; or rather, first tell 
me what made you think she was dead 7* 

*^ That is Moorfields," remarked George, a little 
irrelevantly, as they passed the Roman Catholic 
chapel ; and he took his cigar out of his mouth, 
and knocked the ash off, ere he proceeded. 

" I thought she was dead, because I had a letter 
to that eflTect from a clergyman in the country; 
and I know she is not dead, because the solicitor 
who acted for me in the matter, has lately seen that 
clergyman, who states he never wrote to me in his 
life ; and that the letters sent to me were forge- 



nes. 



'* What was her object ?" asked Sir Mark. 

" I do not know," answered the accountant. 
*' She may either have thought she would obtain 
a clue to my whereabouts, or she may have desired 
to get rid of me. I cannot make out what her 
motive was ; but of course she had some motive. 
Now it appears she is looking after me again, 
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for she has been to Mr. Tettin's oflSce, asking for 
my address." 

** You remind me of something," said the baro- 
net. "Whilst we were abroad, the housekeeper 
told Cissy some person had been at the castle 
asking her if she could tell her where you were, 
and if you were often at Snareham. The old lady, 
who is, as you may remember mighty particular, did 
not like the woman's look, and gave her no encou- 
ragement to come back again. She did you a good 
turn, however, for she said she had only seen you 
once in the last dozen years ; and that was when 
you came home from some country further away 
than India. You remember saying something 
about having been in a stranger place than India 
that time you came to see me at Snareham ?" 

*' I recollect saying something about it," answered 
George, who was all attention. 

" * Then,' asked the woman, * is he in England ? 

" * I am sure I don't know,' said the old lady ; 
^ Mr. George's affairs is not my business, and they 
are not your's for that matter either. I cannot say 
where Mr. George is; but I should think he had 
gone abroad again.' 

'' * Do the family never hear from him ?' 
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" * I do not read my lady^s letters, nor Sir Mark's 
either/ was all the answer madam got; and it 
seems she went away very gi'eatly dissatisfied. 
I intended to write and tell you all about this, 
but other things put it out of my mind. I suppose 
there can be no doubt now who it was ?" 

" Not the least ; and that brings me now, Mark, 
to what I wanted to ask you. Will you keep my 
whereabouts a secret if you can? Beyond all 
things, will you be silent about my being in busi- 
ness ? If we can gain time ; if I can manage to 
move my office, and start as I did • before with 
a false name, putting myself as Co. ; beyond all 
things, if we can bribe her to quietness, I may still 
be able to keep the affair from Beryl's knowledge ; 
and if I can do that, I care for nothing else." 

**I will go up to Halkin Street first thing in 
the morning, and warn the people there," said Sir 
Mark, eagerly, "and I will send down a special 
messenger to Cissy, telling her what to do at 
Snareham. Is there anything else I can do for 
you ? Shall I ask Mr. Tettin to send her to me 
should she call with him again. Shall I tell her 
you are in India, China, Russia? I will swear 
black is white, George, if you say the word." 
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" I think, Mark, it will be better to leave Mr. 
Tettin to manage her," answered George ; " at 
present she thinks I want the matter kept from 
the knowledge of my family ; if once she suspects 
you all know about it she will begin to wonder 
why I am willing to buy her silence. Leave her 
to Mr. Tettin. I fancy he will be able to deal 
with her. " 

" Heaven send he may !" exclaimed Mark, de- 
voutly. "Will you not come in ?" He added, for by 
this time they had left the Circus and paced slowly 
along London Wall, and got from thence to King 
Street via Basinghall and Gresham Streets. " Will 
you not come in ? No ; well, it is late, and I cannot 
press you, for I suppose that pretty wife of yours 
will be getting uneasy if you stop longer. Good- 
bye. I will call with you in the morning, after I 
come back from Halkin Street." 

And Sir Mark fully intended to ftdfil this pro- 
mise, but the next day he did not call to see 
George, he only wrote him a ^ote, stating that he 
had gone to Halkin Street ; that he had spoken 
to the servants there ; that the butler had forth- 
with informed him a woman had called the pre- 
vious evening, asking to see Lady Geith ; that on 
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being told her ladyship was at Snareham^ she 
inquired whether any of them (the servants) could 
give her the address of then: master's cousin, Mr. 
George Geith; that as she did not look very 
respectable, he (the butler) had hesitated to men- 
tion the matter to Mrs. Lennor, but the person 
was so pressing, and said her business was so im- 
portant, that he finally took her message up-stairs, 
whereupon Mrs. Lennor said she did not know 
Mr. Geith's address herself, but that as he was in 
some business in the City, no doubt his name could 

be found in the " Directory." 

" In plain English," exclaimed Sir Mark, " she 
gave you a sovereign, I suppose, to carry her 
message, and get her the information she wanted V* 

" It was not my fault, Sir Mark, it was not, in- 
deed," pleaded the man ; ^' she said it was most 
important, of great consequence to Mr. Geith, that 
she should see him at once. And Mrs. Lennor 

** D Mrs. Lennor," broke out the baronet, 

and he straightway left the house. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE OLD SKELETON. 

In the life-staream of every man there comes a 

point where the waters flow more rapidly onward, 
where many currents meeting produce not merely 

eddies and swells, and turbulence and disorder, 

but also widen and deepen the river of existence, 

and cause it to proceeds its course to the great 

sea, with increased swiftness, with a fiercer rush. 

At such a point George Geith had now arrived, 
and the din of many rushing waters, of many 
coming events, confused and deafened him. 

Mechanically he went about his daily work, 
about the work that had so lately been to him the 
sole employment of his l^e ; but his heart and 
his mind were not in his office. They were at 
Snareham, at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, with the 

2 
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Honble. and Eev. Mr. Clayfield, and in the future, 
the dark and uncertain future, towards which he 
looked with horror and affright. 

For the second time George Geith was afraid to 
face his sorrows boldly. As at Morelands he had 
fled from the wretched creature with whom he 
had linked his lot, so in Fen Court, he lacked 
courage to pursue the only course which presented 
even the faintest promise of peace to him and his. 
All in vain Sir Mark implored and Mr. Tettin 
counselled; all in vain Mr. Clayfield offered his 
aid, and promised that the, by no means de- 
spicable, influence of his own family should be 
exerted to assist in ridding the unhappy man of 
the chains he had riveted on himself; nothing 
could move him. 

" He could do smjrthing but break Beryl's heart," 
he said. "He could pay any money; undergo 
any suffering ; consent to any sacrifice, rather than 
let Beryl know she was not legally his wife, that 
the child she had borne him was illegitimate." 

He had been strong to work, he had been 
strong to endure ; he had been as iron in times 
of difl&culty, as steel when he met with reverses. 
But this grief crushed him, and he let himself 
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drift away with the currents, which he thought 
were too powerful for him to struggle against; 
until, alas! the time for struggle was past for 
ever. 

And, indeed, those who urged him the most 
earnestly to tell Beryl everything, who knew that 
a full and perfect confidence now was his only 
chance of ultimate salvation, could not but ac- 
knowledge his position to be one full of difficulty ; 
could not say for certain that, had they stood in 
his place, they would have evinced greater courage 
than he. 

No circumstance of humiliation seemed wanting 
in the whole affair. To have been entrapped into 
a marriage with such a woman ; to have fled from 
her, and paid her for silence, and worked to 
ensure her silence through years, rather than con- 
fess his folly, was bad enough ; but to have been 
duped by her a second time; to have married 
on the faith of forged letters ; to have been gulled 
in manhood more stupidly even than he had been 
gulled in youth ; to have eluded his wife's search 
so successfiilly that he had driven her, or had 
apparently driven her, to gain her living among 
the outcasts of society, there was surely enough 
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here to try the courage of the bravest, to conquer 
the spirit of the firmest man living. 

Thinking of Beryl's loving fidth — of her inno- 
cence, her purity, her spotlessness-thinking of 
the stain he, who would have laid down his life for 
her, had put on her fair name — ^thinking of the 
one woman who was really his wife, of the other 
woman from whom anybody might now separate 
him, George Geith turned coward, and refused to 
battle with his misery. 

He would die sooner than let Beryl know on 
what a poor broken reed she had leaned, when she 
elected to trust her happiness into his keeping. 
He would do anjrthing rather than drag his poor 
darling's name thi'ough the mire with which his 
wife had bedaubed herself and her husband. He 
could not, he would not, run the risk of having to 
separate himself from Beryl. He would not have 
her even mentioned in the divorce courts. He 
would not have the faintest breath of gossip 
pass over her fair fame. He would give money ; 
he would work ; he would wait ; he would keep 
his skeleton concealed at all hazards, at any price. 
In a strait like this, what was man to say to 
man ? what could even the best and kindest do, 
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save leave him alone with his misery in the hands 
of God ? Advice was but torture ; worldly counsel 
but mockery ; whilst his friends, if they attempted 
to take higher ground, if they began arguing on 
the broader principles of right and wrong, the 
weary sufferer grew impatient, and told them what 
they knew to be true, that there are cases in 
which no mortal bemg can decide what is right 
and what is wrong, and that his was one of these. 

" Help me to compromise it," he said, " help me 
to get her out of the coimtry, or show me how I 
can leave England and take Beryl with me, and I 
will thank you with all my soul. As for the sin, 
if it be a sin, I will settle that with my Maker 
when he calls me to account. He knows my ex- 
tremity, and will have mercy accordingly." 

If this view of the matter were not orthodox, 
it was at any rate natural ; it was so natural, in- 
deed, that Mr. Clayfield stopped Mr. Tettin in the 
commencement of an excellent sermon, and said 
very earnestly : 

" We will leave you then in His hands, for we 
are not your judges. He can make darkness light, 
and a crooked path straight. He can turn sorrow 
into joy, and bring forth good out of evil. My poor 
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friend," and the clergyman laid his hand kindly 
on George's shoulder. " I pray that in His infinite 
mercy He may do all this for you, and that He may 
open a way for you out of your present trouble, 
which we in our blindness cannot discern." 

It was well to be tender and pitiful ; it was best 
if any error were made it was made on the side of 
Christian charity, of brotherly love; for everything 
was so dark to George Geith in those days of doubt 
and suffering that he needed the gentlest handling, 
the most forbearing consideration. 

As for Mark, he was willing to do whatever his 
cousin asked him. 

"I mean," said the baronet, "to obtain every 
possible particular about her former life." 

"You can do so if you like," replied George, 
wearily, **but I am sure it is merely waste of 
time." 

" Still it would be a satisfaction," persisted Sir 
Mark. 

Meantime Mrs. George Geith was not idle 
either; having once got on the scent, she soon 
discovered that George lived in Fen Court, City. 

"Sol" exclaimed George's skeleton, and she 
went straight to her husband's office. 
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That interview sealed George's fate. She soon 
found out his weak point ; she played upon his 
fears ; she tortured him ; she taunted him ; she 
got money from him ; she laid him down in his 
misery and trampled over him. She had the best ot 
it ; from that day out he was slave, she mistress. 

With the treachery of a very Judas she induced 
him to believe money could keep her quiet. With 
a refinement of cruelty she made him work for her, 
toil for her, borrow for her, buy for her. She took 
handsome apartments, she fed sumptuously every 
day, she clothed herself in purple and fine linen, 
and then drove in her carriage to the City, and 
took money from this poor, proud man, whose one 
weak point, his love for Beryl, was a tower of 
strength to her. 

To all things, however, there comes an end, 
and accordingly there came a day to George 
Geith, when, seeing all his aimt's money and all 
he could make in business, would not satisfy this 
daughter of the horse-leech, he told her they must 
come to some understanding, that she must fix 
some price and keep to it. 

Handsome apartments, fine equipage, purple, 
and fine linen, living sumptuously every day, had 
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been things greatly to the liking of Mrs. George 
Geith ; but when she found tha* there was to be an 
end to all of them, when she discovered that a 
small certain income was meant to take the place 
of a banker who honoured her cheques ad lib.^ 
the wretched woman reverted to her own original 
plan, and resolved, now she had got all the money, 
she could, to take what she called her " revenge." 

For which purpose, watching her opportunity, 
she called on Beryl, and told her all — ^told her she 
was no wife ; that her child was no better than the 
brat left at the door-step of some wealthy man by 
the poorest and lowest cast-away. 

" He has refused to buy my silence longer," she 
said, transgressing in her passion all bounds of 
prudence ; '^ and he fancies that I will sit down 
tamely and see another woman usurp my place. 
He thought I would hold my tongue, that you 
would never know, that you would never prosecute 
him for bigamy." 

In a moment Beryl saw her advantage. Like a 
tiger rushing to protect her young, so she sprang 
forward to protect her husband. 

*^ Prosecute him for bigamy," she repeated; 
* who is to do that T 
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" Why, you or your friends^ to be sure," retorted 
Mr. George Geith's first choice. 

" A man cannot be prosecuted for bigamy unless 
he have married two wives," said Beiyl turning 
her face flushed with sudden determination towards 
her enemy. 

** No, but he has married two wives," answered 
Mrs. George Geith, triumphantly. . 

"How do you know that?" and Beryl looked 
straight at the woman she questioned. 

^ How do I know that ?" repeated Mrs. George 
Geith, ** Because he has." 

" How do you know he has ?" persisted BeryL 

Oh, these women I what will they not do, what 
will they not think of ? when the happiness of the 
man they love is at stake. Had it come new to 
her. Beryl might have hesitated, had she not been 
prepared she might have Mtered, but warned by 
that letter, she had been strengthened ; a watchful 
observer during the last few montb^ she had sus- 
pected, and now she turned her strength and her 

suspicion into weapons for her husband's defence. 
She would not acknowledge she was married to 

him; not all her visitor's artifices should wring 

that from her. 
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And thus when the other tried to sbame her 
into a confession, when she inquired how she 
could live with him, knowing she was not his wife, 
Beryl, with the blood seeming to stand still about 
her heart, answered : 

" What is that to you ? for what I have done, 
for what I shall do, I am not answerable to any 
mortal upon earth." 

" If it be true what you say," answered the law- 
ful wife, " if you are really not married to him, he 
has then been more careful for you than you are 
for yourself." 

"He need not have been," Beryl replied ; "there 
is nobody now living whose heart it could break, to 
know that I am living with George Geith without 
being his wife." 

" I cannot believe it," said the other, " I do not 
credit what you tell me ; you are doing this to 
screen him. He would never have been thoughtful 
and careful for you if he had not deceived you 
first" 

''Do I look like a woman who has been de- 
ceived ?" and Beryl rose and fronted her enemy, 
" do I look like a betrayed and injured wife ? Did 
I receive your news as news ? Was I hurt ? Was 
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I astonished ? What have I said or done to make 
you think I am anything else than what I tell you, 
a woman who, having loved George Geith better 
than anjrthing else on earth — ^better than you, 
though you are his wife, ever loved him — means 
to stay with him to the end ?" 

Beryl's visitor looked round the room; she 
glanced out at the churchyard, she took an inven- 
tory of the furniture, she appraised the value of 
Beryl's dress, she scrutinized every feature in her 
face before she said slowly, and not without a 
certain reluctant admiration : 

" I believe you have loved him. I believe you 
do. If it were otherwise you could not sacrifice 
yourself for his sake as you are doing now." 

" I am not sacrificing myself," Beryl persisted. 
" It is George who has sacrificed himself for me." 

"Till very lately he believed me dead," said 
Mrs. George GeitL 

. "What of that," retorted Beryl; "it is not 
necessary for a man to marry another wife, because 
he thinks his first one dead. Do you not consider 
it the most natural thing in the wodd for a man 
to consider he had had enough of matrimony when 
he tried it with you ? If you do not, I do ;" and 
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Beryl, growing desperate in her eflforts at per- 
suasion, became personal, not to say insulting in 
her remarks. 

All the less for that, perhaps, did Mrs. Geith 
believe her; but certainly, Beryl's statement, 
whether that statement were true or false, placed 
her in a dilemma. K George and Beryl were not 
man and wife, then the last shot, which she had 
held back for her direst extremity would turn out 
to be but blank cartridge ; and even if they had 
been married, and that this girl, this woman, this 
wife, whatever she might be called, refused to pro- 
secute ? Truly Mrs. George Geith began to think 
her husband had proved almost too easy a prey ; 
that he must have bean a desperately timid pigeon 
to submit to her plucking without making even an 
eflfort to fly away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TWO MOST WRETCHED. 



Many an one who can bear up bravely enough 
during the wildest storm, who can face the rain 
and the wind, will yet break down after the tem- 
pest has passed ; but such was not the case with 
Beryl. For so long a time she had felt the clouds 
gathering ; for so long she had noticed the altera- 
tion in her husband ; for so long she had known of 
the visits of some strange woman to him ; for so 
long a time she had been coming slowly, gradually 
to believe in the existence of some secret, which 
secret she connected (by that sure, same feminine 
instinct which draws oftentimes more certain and 
rapid conclusions than can be adduced from facts by 
any process of reasoning) with the letter that had 
brought such misery to her ; for so long she had 
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been waiting, watching, listening, for what I think 
Gerald Griflfin calls the footfall of fate, that the 
appearance of Mrs. George Geith proved rather a 
confirmation of her fears than a surprise to the 
poor devoted wife, who resolved on the instant to 
save George at any sacrifice to herself. 

What were her fears, her happiness, her future, 
truth itself even, in comparison to the love she 
bore him ? K she had been angry with him once 
when the wrong seemed to lie between him and 
herself, was not that all the more reason why she 
should defend him now, when enemies came up 
armed against him? Every thought for herself, 
every feeling of resentment was absorbed in pity 
for the man, the wretched man who was struggling 
to keep her foe and his at bay. She could under- 
stand now why he had never mentioned his first 
marriage to her, she comprehended why he had 
not slept well lately, why his appetite failed, why 
his spirits were low, why he had evinced towards 
her such a passionate tenderness; why he had 
been at once so irritable and so loving, so exacting, 
and so remorseful. 

Did Beryl weep ? it was for him ; did she devise 
schemes of release ? they were all for his relief and 
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benefit; did she lie, did the heart which was 
truth itself frame falsehoods, did the trembling 
lips utter deceit? it was for him — aU, all for him. 

Her religion was to love this man whom she had 
chosen, against whom she had never felt anger 
and resentment but once, with her whole soul and 
spirit ; to fight for him, protect him, cling to him 
through joy and through sorrow, in life and in 
death. 

All the judges in the land could not have per- 
suaded Beryl she was not his wife ; all the clergy- 
men in the kingdom, all the bishops and arch- 
bishops with the head of the Church to boot, could 
not have made her believe she was sinful because 
no thought of leaving him ever crossed her mind. 

The greater his distress, the closer it behoved 
her to cling to him, and she would love him and 
cling to him all the more, because this woman had 
risen up to try and part them. 

And thus it came to pass that when George was 
in his direst extremity ; when he was wondering 
how he should ever be able to satisfy the demands 
his first wife was making upon him ; when, one day, 
ill and weary, he paused for a moment to think 
what he had best do before going down to see 

VOL. ni. p 
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'* That lady, in the office, air." Beryl came sud* 
denly to the rescue. 

Without a fialteriiig tone, she said: 
*' Let me go to her, George. I have seen her ; 
I know alL We will let her do her worst ; only 
you shall not give her any more money ; you shall 
not, I say ; she has harassed you long enough.** 

** Let you go to her!" he repeated. **Do you 
know what you are talking about ? have you any 
idea of whom it is you are speaking ?' 

^ I am speaking of the woman you thought 
dead, George. I am talking of your wife." 

And before he could prevent her she eluded* 
his grasp, and ran down the stairs and entered 
his office, and confronted her enemy. 

She bolted the door inside so that be should not 
follow her, and then she stood looking at Mrs. 
Geith, and demanding what she wanted. 
" I want my husband." 

" He is ill, you cannot see him ; you shall not 
come here to harass him," and Beryl stood with 
both hands clasping the back of the chair while 
she panted out the words, " you cannot frighten 
me," she went on, '*and for the future you will 
not frighten him. He knows now that I know, 
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and I would die before I would harm him myself 
or let you harm him either." 

** K he had not married you, why should he care 
about your knowing?" asked Mrs. Geith. 

"What has that to do with you?" answered 
Beryl, resorting to her former line of defence; 
** how often am I to tell you that what I choose to 
do, or what I chose to leave undone, is no concern 
of yours ?" 

"He married you." To that text Mrs. Geith 
stood resolutely. 

"He did not!" and in the back oflBce, whence 
he had sent his clerk out on an impromptu eirand, 
George Geith heard every word she uttered. 

« But I say he did." 

" And I say he did not." 

" It is of no earthly use your holding out in thai 
way about the matter, because when you are 
summoned as a witness, you wiU have to 
speak the truth," said Mrs. Geith, with rising 
anger. 

" K you summoned me fifty times I should not 
appear; and if I did appear I should only repeat 
what I have told you," retorted Beryl. 

For a moment the two women stood looking at 

p 2 
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one another ; then Mrs. Geith, subduing her anger, 
said hypocritically, 

" Have you no friends, my poor child, who will 
interfere to protect you? no father's house to 
which you can go ? no brother to right your 
wrongs ? 

"Wrongs!" repeated Beryl, "what wrongs? 
Aie you trying to get me over to your side ? do 
you think for a moment I will turn against him ? 
If you are, if you do, you are wasting your time. 
It is useless trying to tempt me, you might as well 
attempt to make me forsake my child." 

" Then I will expose you ; the world shall know 
you for what you are ; it shall know that, for all 
your soft voice, and innocent face, you " 

She knew he was in the other oflBce ; she had 
heard him trying to force the lock, and before 
her enemy could finish her cruel sentence, could 
speak the words that Beryl felt were coming, she 
sprang to the door of communication between the 
two oflBces, and crying, " George, stop her ; George, 
you will not desert me," sought refuge at his side. 

Then over the pair the long pent-up storm burst 
forth ; a storm that brought the clerks from their 
desks, the porters from the basements, the servants 
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from up-stairs, that revealed to every man, and 
woman, and child who chose to come and listen, 
what was the skeleton that had cursed Greorge 
Geith's life ; what the haunting demon that had 
dogged his footsteps ? 

It was over ; the shock, the expense, the shame, 
the disgrace. There was no more money to be 
paid for silence ; no more dread of Beryl learning 
the worst. He could not stand between her and 
this trouble any more ; his arm was useless to de- 
fend, his strength powerless to .protect. 

It was a secret no longer — between him, and 
her, and a few tried friends. 

Every chattering errand-boy in the Court knew 
now that Mr. Geith had " deserted " one wife and 
married another ; his clerks understood what that 
richly-dressed woman had come for when she 
flounced up the staircase, and instructed Mr. Geith's 
most confidential clerk to tell his employer he 
was wanted. With that shrinking from having hia 
affairs talked over by the world, which had always 
been a characteristic of the accountant, he imagined 
in a moment how the thing would fly ; how the 
boys, meeting their companions in the street, would 
tell them about the "jolly row" there had just been 
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in Fen Court. He could see them, parcel in hand, 
basket on head, shouting to each other across 
Lime Street and Cullum Street ; he followed the 
clerks home, and heard them rehearse the scene to 
their mothers and sisters ; he mentally listened to 
the servants talking the matter over with the neigh- 
bouring housekeepers, and beheld nurse weep- 
ing as she spoke of that '^ blessed child which misses 
always said might some day be a barrow-knight." 

Prophetically, George Geith saw and heard all 
this as he lifted Beryl and carried her up-stairs, out 
of the reach of the angry woman, away from the 
eager group of listeners below. 

He did not try to stop his wife, but let her say 
what she would : he let her lie ; he let her shout 
out the whole story of his folly, his misery, his 
cowardice, for the parish to hear if it liked to ; he 
never opened h& lips to answer her, and when she 
began to speak about B^l, he only took his 
darling to his heart, and bore the poor, terrified 
child away. 

She had been brave once, but she was brave no 
longer. 

*' What can she do, George ? what can she do ?' 
was all Beryl could moan out, as she lay on the 
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sofa^ watching her husband, who was sitting with 
his elbows on the table, and his hands covering his 
face. 

He was too sick to speak ; it seemed as though 
he had lost the power to answer ; and when at last 
his silence grew unendurable, Beryl staggered to 
her feet, and put her arms feebly and imploringly 
round his neck, crying out, " What can she do, 
George ? what can she do ?" 

*' I do not know," he answered. 

" What are you thinking about, then ? what 
are you afraid of?" she asked, a terrible dread, a 
worse horror, causing her breath to come quick 
and short. 

"I am thinking we must part, my darling," 
and George holding her to his heart, rained tears 
over her ; tears that had they been of blood could 
not have left his heart colder, nor his face paler. 

" Part, George ! why should we pait ?" 

" You heard what she said ; you know what the 
world will say we are to one another now ;" and 
the man's voice was hoarse with his passionate 
weeping, broken by the sobs that he could not 
restrain. " Ob, Beryl ! my love, my treasure ! 
how I have striven to keep this sorrow from you I 
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how little I thought I was taking you to myself 
for this — for this " 

She did not answer him ; she slid out of his 
arms to the floor, and lay there with her loosened 
hair falling over the carpet, where it cjaught the 
golden sunbeams as they fell. 

Without everything was so bright, within every- 
thing was so gloomy ; the leaves were on the trees ; 
the sun was shining high and clear over London ; 
the dusty, dingy, town sparrows were chirping and 
twittering in the branches and upon the tops of 
the neighbouring houses. The pavement in Billiter 
Square looked clean and white ; the summer glory 
was at its zenith, and it had come but to bring this 
wretchedness to the two, who had enjoyed the full 
happiness of so many a summer's-day together. 

How was it, that looking at her, as she lay there 
in her misery, refusing help, refusing comfort, 
another picture rose up like a reality before George 
Geith, and compelled his attention. 

He had crossed the fields to Withefell ; he stood 
at the stile once more ; he saw the grassy glade ; 
the arching trees; the sunbeams coming and 
going, flickering and dancing, now hiding, now 
seeking among the leaves ; a young girl with her 
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dogs ; a happy, smiling, blushing, innocent, pretty 
face turned towards him ; brown eyes lifted fear- 
lessly to his. 

Through his tears the man saw this ; he saw the 
summer through a mist of grief ; he had met her 
there, and he had brought her here ; he had 
found her frank and fearless, trusting and guile- 
less ; and behold ! she was now lying before him, 
with her heart broken, with her happiness de- 
stroyed, humbled to the dust. 

But still resolved not to leave him. When she 
spoke, when she could speak rather, the first words 
she uttered were, " George, if you do love me, you 
cannot go away and leave me. Unless you put 
me from you, I will never leave you." 

He tried to raise her, but she would not let h.ux\; 
he attempted to soothe her, but she would not 
listen. With hands clasping his feet, with her 
head still lying on the floor, she prayed him not to 
forsake her, not to ask her to go. 

" What was the world to her ?'* she asked ; *' what 
was any one in the world but George? whom had 
she ever loved but him ? what had she ever done 
that she should be cast off now ? she was his wife 
— his in her own eyes ' 
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" And I know God thinks I am your wife, too, 
George," finished Beryl ; *' if I am not your wife, 
nobody ever was or will be ; and I cannot part 
from you now, and I wiU not, though you bid 
me go fifty times a day." 

He could not do it ; whatever might be right 
or whatever might be wrong, he could not listen 
to such pleadings, and repeat that they must 
separate. He could not see her dear head laid so 
low, and find courage to confirm his sentence. 

She was more than wife to him : she was his 
life, his love, his all : and, as she wished to stay 
with him, why, they would pass the future together, 
let the future bring with it what it Uked. 

True, George felt, what he knew he should never 
be able to make Beryl understand, viz., that each 
day as it came would increase the difficulty of 
their position. 

Man and wife they might call themselves — man 
and wife, in the sight of God, they had surely 
been : still, the question now was, not what they 
thought, not what they had been, but what they 
were, what they would be in the future. 

Yet, though he was conscious of this, George 
Geith could urge Beryl no further. He had foimd 
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it hard enough to contend against his own love, 
against his own desperate longing ; but to have to 
battle also against her misery, to have to unclasp 
the dear arms from around his neck, to have to 
put her, spite of her prayers, and tears, and sup- 
plications, away from his heart and his home^ 
George could not do it, let the end prove what it 
might. 

But it was useless for them to attempt to re- 
main in Fen Court ; if they were to Uve together. 
Beryl, at any rate, must remove to some other 
part of London, where the story had not tra- 
velled, where she would not be met with prying 
looks and pitjdng glances whenever she crossed 
the doorstep. 

First, he took lodgings for her, and his doing 
so seemed to put her true position before Beryl's 
wondering eyes. He explained to her why she 
could not remain in Fen Court ; why she must not 
retain the servants who had lived with them there ; 
why they must remove to apartments till they 
could meet with a desirable house ; and Beryl, 
listening, knew that this could not last for ever ; 
that let her cling as closely as she liked to him, let 
her hands clasp his as tightly as they would, there 
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must yet come, some day or other, a huge wave to 
separate them. 

She could not have been made to comprehend 
this by any process of reasoning, but events often 
prove stronger arguments than words ; and though 
Beryl held on to her spar all the more desperately 
as she felt the waters roaring around her, she still 
knew — the poor, loving, devoted wife dreaded — 
that the day of their parting would arrive ere 
long. 

To one lodging after another the news of their 
invalid marriage followed them. There seemed 
no use in moving, in changing servants, and yet 
still they had to move; and Beryl never was 
allowed by George to keep the same nurse for two 
weeks together. 

" We will get a house of some kind, even 
though it be not all we wish, and put an end to 
this," said George, at last ; and before the week 
was out he had found a home for her, in a lovely, 
romantic, out-of-the-way spot, not far from Snares- 
brook, and on the very edge of Epping Forest. 

" My darling will have peace here," thought the 
unhappy man, as he walked through the woods 
when the autumn leaves were falling, and stopped 
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to look down the long glades, where the acorns 
and the beech nuts were lying on the close green 
sward, '* My darling will have peace here," and for 
a moment he forgot the sorrow that had come to 
them, and dreamt of a happiness which was never 
to be theirs more. 

Meantime, nothing had been heard of Mrs. 
Geith. From the day when she had brought such 
misery with her to Fen Court, George had not 
seen nor received any communication from her. 
He had written, stating his willingness to allow 
her a fixed yearly income ; but that letter was re- 
turned to him through the medium of the Dead 
Letter Office, with " Gone away, left no address," 
scrawled on the envelope. 

Where she had gone, what she was doing, no 
one could form an idea, until Mark heard that some 
person was endeavouring to ascertain what Beryl's 
maiden name had been. 

Having obtained which piece of information. 
Sir Mark Geith put on his hat, and went off to 
consult Mr. Tettin. 

** What do you suppose she can be doing now ?" 
asked the baronet. 

'* She is going to try to get the second wife's 
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friends to prosecute him for bigamy. She cannot 
do it herself you know, and as — ^the — ^the other 
will not do it, why. she finds herself rather in a 
difficulty." 

** It would be altogether the best thing, per- 
haps, that could happen to George," remarked the 
baronet ; but Mr. Tettin shrugged his shoulders. 

*' It is a thousand pities he did not separate from 
his second wife at once," he said. ** Of course, if 
he can satisfy a jury that those letters were written 
by his first wife, that, in fact, he had no share in 
the forgery, nothing can be done to him," 

" Good Heavens, Mr. Tettin ! surely you are 
not turning against him now!" exclaimed the 
baronet. 

'' No ; I have no doubt in the matter; I believe 
him to have been as firmly persuaded of her death 
as I was myself; but living on with the second 
wife is awkward, Sir Mark — awkward, very." 

Sir Mark thought it was awkward too, and drove 
immediately out to Snaresbrook, where he found 
Beryl, looking pale, and thin, and anxious. 

She heard all he had to say ; she agreed in the 
lustice of his remarks ; she replied that she would 
speak to George that very evening ; that she had 
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long felt it must come some day, and that it had 
come ; that was all. 

Then, when Mark thought how quietly she was 
taking it, what a pity it was he had never found 
courage to mention the subject to her before, she 
broke down, and wept as the baronet had never 
seen any person weep before. She cried as a 
woman never cries till her heart is broken ; till all 
hope is gone ; till she has lost everything which 
makes life worth living for; and Mark knew no 
more how to comfort her, what to say to her, than 
if he had been bom an idiot. 

Until at last a bright idea struck him, and when 
it struck him, he began : 

" Beryl, do stop ; do, like a dear, good girl If 
you and George will consent to part for a time, we 
will get him rid of that woman by some means, and 
you and he shall be married again, and live happily 
ever after." 

" What do you mean ?" she asked ; '* how can 
he get rid of her unless she dies ? and I am just as 
likely to die as she. Look at me, Mark, shpuld 
you think it probable I should outlive her." 

" I was not talking about her dying," and Sir 
Mark took the white, thin hands she stretched out 
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in his, and held them while he spoke ; ^'and I was 
not thinking of killing her either; but George 
might get a divorce ; it costs ever so much money, 
but that is a matter of no consequence ; and then, 
Beryl — then you can be married to him once 
more." 

" Could he get a divorce ? could I marry him 
again?" and Beryl looked into Mark's face, as. if 
she would read every thought of his soul, 

**To be sure you could,'* he answered, gaily. 
" The only pity is, that George did not tell us how 
he was situated, and we would have found him the 
money, years before he ever met you. Beryl. But, 
for mercy's sake," added the baronet, '*do not 
begin to cry again, only hope for the best, and do 
as I advise you, and everything will come right in 
the end." 

She had not the remotest intention of crying, 
but she did what astonished Mark much more, she 
pulled her hands out of his, and threw her arms 
round his neck, and kissed and blessed him. 

He had spoken the first words of comfort, she 
had heard since — since she knew she was not 
George's wife, she said, and the sunshiny look 
of former days came back for a moment into her 
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eyes, and she wiped away her tears, and avowed 
her intention of doing whatever Sir Mark told 
her, *'No matter how hard it may be,'* finished 
the poor child, "I will do it; I promise you I 
will." 

Long and earnest was the talk they had over 
George's future prospects, and the result of the 
latter portion of it was, that Sir Mark took Beryl 
back to town with him, at her own desire. 

She wanted to see Mr. Foss and Mr. Bemmidge, 
and to beg them not to answer lany inquiries; 
should inquiries be made. 

They were only too glad to be of use to her in 
any way; but Mr. Foss suggested that she had 
better proceed to Holloway, and see Gertrude, 
" because," said he, ** there has been a lady here 
within the last two hours asking for Mrs. Toss's 
address. I was out at the time, and when the 
clerk told me it never struck me who it could be 
till now." 

Had the choice been offered to her. Beryl, would 
rather have gone to visit a wild Indian, than Mrs. 
Foss, n^e Gilling; but Sir Mark advised her so 
strongly to lose no time about the matter that she 
drove direct to lilac Lodge, which was the name, 
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at once rural and alliterative of the nest Mr. Foss 
had provided for his lady love. 

Virtuously indignant was Mrs. Foss, at the idea 
of Beryl presuming to call upon her. She spoke of 
her visit, subsequently, to her friends, as an " in- 
solent intrusion ;'* and it is very probable that had 
the sight of Sir Mark's carriage not toned down 
the lady's displeasure, she might have been in- 
solent also. 

As it was, Mrs. Foss was simply swelling and 
matronly, and detestable. She was not on the 
whole sorry in her he^rt, perhaps, that Beryl had. 
called ; she thought Beryl would be envious of her 
new furniture, covered with antimacassars; her 
carpets; her bright steel grates; her chimney 
glass; her chimney ornaments; as if, God help 
the shallow, heartless, simpleton! Beryl saw one 
of these things, or would have cared if the cur- 
tains had been made of bullion, or the floor covered 
with bank-notes. 

"It was very unfortunate she had not come 
sooner. Mrs. Geith, poor woman, had been there 
that very afternoon," answered Mrs. Foss. 

" Wanting to know my name, and the name of 
the church where Mr. Geith and I were married ?*' 
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"Just SO," and Mrs. Foss began to wish that she 
had not gratified the first wife's laudable curiosity. 

"And you told her ; you knew, and you told her ?' 

"I did." 

"Then, Mrs. Foss, I may tell you this, I never 
liked you much, and now I hate you." 

Having acquainted Mrs. Foss with which fact, 
Beryl, who had not sat down during the inter- 
view, who had not been oflFered a chair, opened the 
drawing-room and hall doors for herself, and walked 
out, leaving both open behind her. 

" I would not shut them," said Beryl, as Mark 
helped her into the carriage, and after relieving 
her mind with this purely feminine display of 
temper, she fell to wondering what would be her 
adversary's next move in the game. 

They were not destined to be kept long in 
suspense. Next day but one, George Geith, 
walking out of Fen Court, was met in the passage 
by a couple of policemen, who took him into custody 
on a charge of *' feloniously intermarrying with 
Beryl Molozane, his first wife being still alive." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 

There could be no question about Mrs. George 
Geith No. 1 being an exceedingly clever woman. 

She was one of those persons whose talents a 
virtuous public are so often in the habit of feel- 
ingly regretting have not been employed to better 
purpose. 

" If he, or she/* says society, " had but expended 
his (or her) talents in some useful undertaking, 
what a blessing it would have been for him (or 
her) and for the world at large." 

Which is so Christian a regret, that it seems 
almost a pity to suggest that God and the devil 
give very different gifts to their children, and that 
consequently the description of cleverness which 
brings forth good fruits in the service of the one 
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tis often as not, produces hopeless stupidity in the 
service of the other. 

To Mrs. Geith the devil had been very liberal, 
and if she had not made as much, as she might of 
the capital with which he set her up in life, it was 
assuredly not owing to any stinginess on the part 
of her friend and patron. 

As a whole, she had been lazy ; she had neglected 
her opportunities. With her particular talents ; 
with her personal appearance ; with her fondness 
for intrigue and stratagem, Mrs. Geith might have 
run a gloriously bad career, but as it was, she had 
tried to do too much — she had asked impossi-* 
bilities. 

She had wanted to be thought respectable, and 
yet to live disreputably ; she had wanted to stay 
in Egypt with the flesh-pots, and yet cross over to 
the promised land ; so that on the whole, even in 
the devil's army, she was not of much use, unless 
it might be for the purpose of harassing Christian 
people, and making them occasionally weary of 
their lives. 

Under the peculiar circumstances in which she 
was placed, Mrs. Geith had not found it by any 
means so easy a matter to get her husband taken 
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into custody as she had imagined she should find 
it. With all domestic affairs, the law is (fortu- 
nately) chary of interfering. It feels, and justly, 
that, more especially between man and wife, it 
stands in the unenviable position of a strange third 
party ; and being wiser than most third parties, it 
does not care to mix itself up with matrimonial 
quarrels, and rarely has anything to do with 
them, until the matter io dispute is forced upon 
it ; until, in fact, it can decently withhold assist- 
ance no longer. 

Mrs. Geith had thought she could as easily send 
her husband to prison as she could walk across the 
street, but in this Mrs. Geith found she was mis- 
taken, and as Beryl would not help her in the 
matter, and as Beryl's Mends — if she had any — 
were not to be got at so easily as though Lon- 
don were a country village with only half a dozen 
houses in it, the "ill-used wife" as she styled 
herself, had to go through no end of unpleasant 
adventures before George was taken into custody, 
as duly stated at the end of the last chapter. 

To say the least of it, Mrs. Geith adopted a 
most ingenious plan of action. To have remained 
in her lodgings would have been to lay open her 
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plans to the enemy ; to prepare them for what 
was coming ; to rob the pleasure she intended to 
give George of half its charm ; whilst on the other 
hand to dog the footsteps of her victims ; to pursue 
them from pillar to post ; to harass them secretly 
whilst carrying on her great scheme of revenge ; 
all this was quite in Mrs. Geith's best manner, 
and occasioned her infinite delight and satis- 
faction. 

To find out Beryl's maiden name ; to discover 
the church where she had been married ; to ascer- 
tain after that where her friends lived, and which 
amongst them would be the most likely to take up 
the prosecution, were the objects to which Mrs. 
Geith directed her attention, and they were objects 
which she might have pursued long enough, but 
for the assistance afforded to her by Mrs. Foss, nee 
GilUng. 

Without the slightest trouble; with the help 
merely of a little judicious flattery, of Mrs. Foss, 
and sundry depreciating remarks concerning Beryl ; 
by dint of admiring Mrs. Foss's house, and observ- 
ing, with emotion, what a blessing it was she had 
not (like the speaker) been entrapped into a mar- 
riage with such a wretch as George Geith, she got 
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all the informatioa she wanted, and a great deal 
more besides. 

She learnt that Beryl's friends bad not liked 
the match; that they were wealthy; that they 
were proud. She heard of a certain stately Mis, 
Elsenham, who lived at Kensington, with whom 
Beryl had resided after her father's death, and who 
had been highly indignant at the match. All 
this pleasant and desirable information Mrs. Geith 
wa» made free of by Mrs. Foss^ who was certainly 
^eatly scandalized when she found out afterwards 
with what manner of woman she liad be^ii oob con-? 
fidential. 

'^ How is one to know ? dear, dear, how is one 
to know ?" sighed Grertrude to her husband, when 
future revelations made her stand aghast, ^^ and 
how is one to know, indeed," if, as poor Mrs. Foss 
imagined, a black moire antique dress, a quiet 
bonnet, a velvet cloak and sables (real sables, as 
Mra Bemmidge was duly informed) make the 
worst woman, living respectable ; the lowest of the 
low presentable, notwithstanding the silk and the 
velvet, cover, like charity, a multitude of sins. 

Was it not excusable in Mrs. Foss to be. taken 
in, when that old woman of the world, that ¥dae^ 
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prudent, orthodox, saintly Mrs. Elsexiham, received 
her visitor with, figuratively speaking open arois? 

Many circumstances conspired to make the in- 
telligence, though terribly shocking, acceptable to 
Mrs. Elsenham. Primarily, she hated George Geith ; 
secondly, her liver was out of order^ and she. conse- 
quently wanted some object on which to vent her ill- 
humour ; thirdly, she had had a fresh quarrel with 
Matilda ; and, fourthly, she had just parted with 
her tenth companion, and thought, in a. moment, 
how admirably Beryl could supply her place. 

As for the child, of course Mr. Geith must see 
to that ; equally as a matter of course. Beryl would 
be only too. thankful to return to Kensington. 

/^ A nice mess she made of it»" remarked the old 
lady, with a certain ChristiaUvSatisfiELction. ^^ And so 
she is living on.with himl. what of that ? where would 
you have the girl to go to, when she has not a rela- 
tion in the world, who would take hw in but my- 
self ?" It is no wonder she U afraid to come to. me, 
either, for, although I, perhaps, ought not to say it 
of myself,. I believe there is not another woman 
in London besides. Maria Elsenham, who would 
receive the girl back again, after her ahamefiil 
ingratitude and treachery." 
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" Then, madam, you will take the matter up ?" 
ventured Mrs. Geith. " I — I have no friends ; I 
have no one like you to see me righted," and the 
virtuous and ill-used wife had recourse to her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

From behind this ambush, she could see Mrs. 
Elsenham grimly surveying her dress. 

" The old hag is calculating how much it cost," 
thought Mrs. George Geith ; and still keeping the 
handkerchief to her face she went on : 

" I am sure if I had not had money of my own, 
how I should have lived all these years I can't 
imagine. I must have gone on the parish or died 

in a ditch. When he left the Church '' 

" The wicked wretch," groaned Mrs. Elsenham. 
" When he left the Church I lost all trace of 
him, and it was by the merest accident I learnt he 
was stm Uving, and in London." 

Straightway Mrs. Elsenham sent for her solicitor. 
With all convenient speed that gentleman arrived, 
thinking the lady was about to alter her will for 
the thirty-first time. Great, therefore, was his 
astonishment when Mrs. Elsenham informed him 
she wished the man who had married her grand- 
daughter taken into custody at once. 
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" On a charge of bigamy," said the old lady 
triumphantly ; and if I say that she smacked her 
lips after the sentence, I trust I shall not be accused 
either of vulgarity or exaggeration. Had Beryl 
known whose hand it was that flung her husband 
into prison, she would have gone oflf to Kensington 
forthwith and frightened her grandmother into a 
fit, with her vehement reproaches, with her pas- 
sionate sorrow. As it was, however, fortunately 
perhaps for all parties. Beryl was located in Halkin 
Street with Lady Geith, who had taken the poor 
wife to her heart and her aflfections at once. 

Meantime George had been brought up before 
the magistrate, had been examined and remanded, 
had been brought up again, and finally bailed out 
by Mr. Finch, of Fore Street, and his cousin. Sir 
Mark Geith. 

The case was one which, as the magistrate was 
kind enough to remark, it would be improper for 
him to deal with summarily. It must go before a 
jury, and before a jury in due course George Geith 
had the pleasure of appearing. 

" It was a peculiar case," as the counsel for the 
prosecution observed to the court, "a very peculiar 
case," and at this point he got his double eye-glasses 
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on his nose again, and referred to his brie£ *' It 
was peculiar in all its bearings. He, the learned 
counsel might indeed safely affirm, it was the most 
peculiar case in which in the whole course of his pro- 
fessional experience he had ever been engaged." 

Having by this time got his eye-glasses into 
focus, and made the audience desirous of a change, 
he proceeded to state the case. He told how the 
prisoner at the bar had at a very early period of 
life married the unfortunate lady who had the 
misfortune to be Mrs. George Greith ; how he had 
deserted her ; how, on her applying to him for 
maintenance, on her demanding that he should 
acknowledge her as his wife, he had disappeared 
from Morelands, and left her destitute. 

" Where do we find this man again T continued 
the learned counsel, surveying the court over his 
eye-glasses, which he had now got firmly fixed on 
the very end of his nose ; ** when and how do we 
meet once more, with the Rev. George Geith ? 
^aB he been abroad ? has he been Christianizing 
the savages of Africa? has he been giving his 
services to the Church to which he devoted him- 
self? has he been existing on some poor stipend 
i^ a country parish, or labouring amongst the 
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wretched inhabitants of an East of London dis* 
trict? No such thing," and the learned coimsel 
grew at this point quite vehement and emphatic ; 
** no such thing. He had left the Church, mark 
you that, gentlemen of the jury, and he was 
living with his second wife in affluence in Fen 
Court. 

"Fen Court might not, he admitted, seem to 
the gentlemen of the jury the precise locality 
which a man of Mr. Geith's birth, education, and 
means would select for a residence ; but he (the 
learned counsel) was in a position to prove to 
them (the gentlemen of the jury), that Mr. Geith 
had chosen to live in Fen Court, not from any 
want of money, but simply because he thought he 
should thereby be better able to escape detection. 
He should merely briefly notice, in conclusion, the 
circumstances xmder which Mr. Geith contracted 
his second marriage ; and after that he would call 
such witnesses as could not fail to convince the 
enlightened and respectable jury, which he had 
the privilege of addressing, that the prisoner at 
the bar was guilty of the offence laid to his charge ; 
guilty in fact, guilty in intent; guilty without an 
extenuating circumstance in his favour, and as 
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such deserving of the'extiemert punishment which 
the law of the land could inflict." 

It is strange how diflferent the tale of a man's 
life seems when recounted by another, to what it 
has done when thought over by himself. 

In the one case, he has not been called upon to 
give a reason for every minute action ; day by day 
the story has been written, and he in looking back 
has known that, day by day, there was some 
feeling, or motive, or fear, sufficiently strong to 
account for the manner in which each line was 
traced, and has been lenient to himself accord- 

ingly. 

But when another condenses the story, and 
repeats it for him I Ah ! my friends it is quite 
another matter then. We never know what 
cowards, what wretches, what sinners, what misers, 
what extravagant self-indulgent creatures we have 
been till our enemy opens our eyes ; and, on the 
other hand, we never quite know how well we have 
struggled, how sick to death we have been, how 
forbearing and long-suflfering we have proved our- 
selves, through what trials and troubles we have 
passed with calm faces, till some friend takes to 
dramatising our poor tale, and gives it a force. 
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and an excitement, and an interest it never pos- 
sessed for us. 

A man, &s a rule, paints his own life for himself 
in neutral tints. If he wish to see all the dark 
shades fiUed in on the one side ; all the virtues 
illuminated with a golden halo on the other, he 
must stand in the dock, as George Geith did, and 
hear his story — ^the prisoner's — read out by the 
counsel for the prosecution. 

According to that learned individual, George 
was the very incarnation of the Evil One. He 
deserted his wife, he left the Church, he amassed 
money, honourably he (the counsel) trusted. To 
have heard that really respectable gentleman 
holding forth, one might have thought George 
was a devourer of widows' houses, a deliberate 
destroyer of domestic happiness, a roaring Hon 
going up and down the earth, first in the Church, 
and then out of it, looking out for money to ap- 
propriate, and girls to marry and desert. 

His weary years of servitude were spoken of as 
golden hours of liberty, in which he was amassing 
wealth ; his lonely, desolate life in Fen Court as a 
period when he was free to work out his nefarious 
plans without check of any kind. Every act of 
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his existence — the best, the most innocent — wws 
somehow twisted round into wickedness by this 
man; till George himself, worn by sorrow, filled 
with self-reproach, began to wonder whether, afibef 
all, it might not be true ; whether he could ever 
have wrought such wretchedness for himself and 
Beryl had he not been as great a sinner, as un- 
principled a villain, as great a fool, as the counsel, 
eye-glasses in one hand and brief in the other, now 
he bad got well into his speech, asserted. 

How would it go with him ? Everything seemed 
to point to his guilt, every circumstance seemed 
unfavourable to the supposition of his innocence. 

On those letters — that had lain so long for- 
gotten, he had depended for his immediate 
acquittal; he had produced them before the 
magistrate, thinking he should be liberated at 
once ; he had felt no anxiety on the subject until 
recently : but now, the learned counsel, speaking 
of those letters, implied that George himself was 
the author of them ; that it was all a cleverly 
contrived trick of his own devising. Supposing he 
could not prove his wife had written them, what 
then ? why, then, imprisonment or transportation ; 
and George, in his terror, as the idea occurred 
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to him, looked at the jury, to see what impression 
the learned counsel's speech was producing on them. 

If ever a jury had determined beforehand to 
serve their country, and avenge their own wrongs 
by ** hanging somebody," the twelve who sat in 
judgment assuredly composed it 

Before coming into court they had prejudged 
this " run-away clergyman ;" this " gentleman in 
business ;" this "wolf" who had hid himself in the 
City to conceal his nefarious practices. They were 
as sure of his guilt, as — they were — that — that their 
stick was of wood. He had the look of a scoundrel 
It was an insult to a respectable body of gentle- 
men that a " feller " like that " should stand a 
staring at them," as the foreman remarked to the 
individual who sat next him. Bigamy ought to 
be put down, and it should ; the ruffian ought to 
be punished, and he should. K a man could not 
cont-ent himself with one wife, he must be made 
to smart for it. What security would be left for 
parents, what safety for daughters, if such villains 
were permitted to escape scot-free ?" 

All this George Geith read in the twelve faces 
turned towards hun, whenever the learned counsel 
launched a thunderbolt at his head ; all this the 
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learned counsel put into words for them — into 
words that branded the prisoner as a monster of 
iniquity, and caused the audience to whisper that 
he must be " a regular bad 'un — out and out." 

On the prisoner himself the speech of the learned 
counsel produced, as I have said, a decidedly dis- 
heartening effect ; but just when his spirits were 
sinking below zero, help and encouragement came 
to him from a most unexpected quarter — ^namely, 
from Mr. Richard Elsenham, who, though on the 
bench, where, together with Sir Mark Geith and a 
number of notables who had come to hear the 
trial, he had been accommodated with a seat, 
winked at the prisoner in a manner which clearly 
intimated that he, Mr. Elsenham, thought the 
'* old humbug" had done the best he could in re- 
turn for his grandmother's guineas, but that it was 
all " bosh " and " rubbish." 

The learned counsel saw the look of intelligence, 
and knowing who Dick Elsenham was, reddened 
with passion. ' The foreman saw it, and taking the 
" young swell," with his bloated face and insolent 
swagger, for a friend of the man with two wives, 
put another cross against George's name in his 
mental note-book. It was very ill-bred ; it was 
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very imprudent ; but it reassured the accused 
more than any kind sentences could have done. 
For the first time in his life he really liked Richard 
Elsenham, and felt grateful to him. 

Meantime the witnesses for the prosecution were 
being examined. Evidence of the first mairiage 
was adduced. Evidence of the second likewise! 
To George's grief, Mr. Hayles was. called to speak 
not for, but against him, and the poor old clergy- 
man told what he knew hesitatingly and mourn- 
fully. 

His hesitation and sorrow told against the 
prisoner. Apparently, everything was working in 
his disfavour ; everything seemed to have had such 
a twist that the very sources from which he expected 
help only made the case for the prosecution 
stronger ; and when his own counsel rose to speak 
in his defence, George felt that, with all the 
evidence which he could bring forward, it would 
be but after all a toss up whether he was convicted 
or not 

Very difierent was the speech of the learned 
counsel for the defence, to that of the learned 
counsel for the prosecution. Plain and un- 
varnished was the tale he told ; plain and unem 
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bellished as that I have tried, feebly though it 
may be, to tell to you. Back through the years 
he went, to the youth of the man you have 
never known elxcept aa middle-aged. He spoke 
of the expectations of that youth ; of the seeds 
of promise it contained ; of the hopeful years that 
lay before the boy, for he was little more than a 
boy, said the counsel, pityingly, when he met the 
woman he unhappily married. Nearly related to 
a wealthy and ancient house, with talents above 
the average, with fair prospects, with life before 
him to make what he chose out of, he met with 
an artful, designing, unprincipled woman, older 
than himself in years, and double his age in 
knowledge of the world, in experience of the evil 
that is in the world — ^met her, and eventually 
married her^ 

^* I lay no stress, gentlemen of the jury," pro- 
ceeded the learned counsel for the defence, **on 
the fact that he was entrapped into that marriage, 
for that is beside the question. I freely admit 
that he did marry her, that, in the sight of God 
and man, he took her for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer. Gentlemen," went on the 
learned counsel, '* there is one cause for which. 
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according to the law of England, a man may 
separate himself from his wife^ although there is 
no reservation to that efiTect in the Matrimonial 
Service of the Church — that cause is unfaith- 
fulness. 

'* Ere long, my unhappy client discovered his wife 
to be unfaithful, and there can be no question but 
that he would have inflicted summary punishment 
on the partner of her guilt, but that both fled from 
the wrath of the injured husband. At that junc- 
ture it was Mrs. Geith who deserted niy client, 

and not my client who deserted her." 

Great dissatisfaction was here evident among 

the jury ; the case for the prosecution had been 

80 clear, they could have convicted upon it at 

once ; but the case for the defence was perplexing, 

and they began to move uneasily upon their seats. 

Meantime the counsel for the prisoner proceeded : — 

'' In the days of which I speak, divorce was a 

luxury unobtainable by any save persons possessed 

of large incomes — ^my client was poor. Had the 

misadventure I have referred to, occurred at the 

present day, he could speedily have freed himself 

from all old ties, and walked out into the world 

unfettered; as it was, he walked out into the 
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world, it is true, but burdened by an unfaithful 
wife ; bound down by the weight of a secret he was 
ashamed to acknowledge." 

Lightly, the learned counsel passed over the 
time George spent at Morelands ; all things con- 
sidered, perhaps that was the time of the prisoner's 
life which least would bear scrutiny ; but in de-^ 
scribing the interview between the curate and his 
abandoned wife; in telling how the money lie 
had saved for the purpose of procuring a divorce 
was wrung from him by the threat of exposure ; 
in speaking of his flight from Morelands ; of his 
denunciation of the Church, and of the living the 
Church held for him, the counsel was at home. 
It was a sad tale, and he told it well — so well, that 
the females began to have recourse to their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, whilst the men remarked : ** Life 
had been hard lines with him, after all." 

From that point the counsel grew eloquent ; his 
hard struggles in London, his fight for bread, his 
brave battle, his ultimate success; these things' 
became, in the hands of the accustomed orator, 
weapons of strength. He could tell of the hope 
deferred ; he could speak of the reward delayed ; 
he could speak of days of trial, of nights of anxiety,- 
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of labour, such as none save those who had them- 
selves laboured could understand ; of hardships 
encountered, of difficulties vanquished, such as no 
man who had not himself bonie the heat and bur- 
den of the day could comprehend. 

Without friends, without capital, without pre- 
vious business training, he had made his way up. 
He had sent money to his wife, so that till he 
was rid of her, till she had no husband, he no wife, 
she might live honestly if she would. 

He had sent to her, no matter what he lacked 
himself; and he had saved; he had, with all a 
miser's eagerness, with more than a miser's perti- 
nacity, laid pound to pound, so that he might one 
day be rid of the woman who had darkened and 
cursed his life. 

^'In the midst of all this working and. saving," 
went on the learned counsel, " liberty came to my 
client. He heard his wife was dead ; heard it, as 
he believed, from the Hon. and Eev. Mr. Clayfield, 
who' will be produced as a witness. At first he 
thought the intimation might be a trick, a ruse to 
ascertain his whereabouts, but when a certificate 
of burial, a certificate which shall be submitted to 
you, was forwarded to him, he thought the new9 
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was true; he looked upon himself as a single 



man." 



Douhtless, admitted counsel, Mr. Geith was 
unwise not to proceed at once to Cornwall, and 
ascertain particulars for himself; but, he argued, 
if letters purporting to be written by a cleigyman 
whose name appeared in the "Clergy List;" if a 
telegraphic message, if a certificate of burial could 
not be taken as evidence of death, what could ? be 
put it to them as men of sense (which I may re- 
mark they were not), as men with reasoning faculties 
(which counsel in his heart knew they had not), 
as men of feeling (which phrase counsel used as 
a mere f agon de parler) what could be taken? 
He, the learned counsel, confessed himself unable 
to answer his own question, and dropped it ac* 
cordingly. 

** Besides," he explained, " the journey .would 
have been expensive, inconvenient, and painful, 
while there lay the proofs. If Mr. Clayfield's 
letters were, as it now turned out they were, 
forgeries, was his unfortunate client answerable 
for that ? Certainly not If the failure of Nor- 
tons' bank, a failure which would be remembered 
throughout the country almost as long as tbe 
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South Sea Bubble, prevented his client marrying 
his second wife publicly, and surrounded by the 
othodox number of bridesmaids, was he to be 
branded as a villain in consequence ? 

** Had he been cruel to that wife ? Had he de- 
fierted her ? In the course of this most painful 
trial it had been made a point against the prisoner 
that he had continued to live with his second wife 
after the first reappeared before him, but he 
thought that on consideration his learned friend 
would see that fact told rather in his client's 
favour than otherwise. Had he been harsh to 
her, she would have gladly left him ; had he de- 
liberately betrayed her, she would have been there 
to give evidence against him that day ; but as it 
was, he first wished to spare her grief, and she 
subsequently wished to sooth his grief;" and the 
learned counsel forthwith drew such a picture of 
Beryl, and the happiness of their wedded life, that 
George Geith could not bear it, but bowed his 
head on the front of the dock while he listened. 

Not an atom aflfected, however, were the jurors. 
They looked only at the stem facts of the case, 
not at the sentimental and pathetic. To them 
Mrs. Geith was an ill-used, and rather a desirable 
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wife, Beryl merely an imprudent young woman 
with an ill-regulated mind, who ought to have 
known better. 

One by one, George's witnesses were examined, 
and cross-examined ; not a stone had Sir Mark 
left unturned which was likely to be of service to 
his cousin. He had striven hard to find out a 
previous husband for Mrs. Geith ; failing that he 
got together any people he could who were willing 
and able to prove that she had left George, and 
that George had not left her. 

Out of the past rose a cloud of witnesses who, 
one and all, bore testimony to Mrs. Geith's short- 
comings. If her husband had liked to resist her 
claim, as his counsel remarked, he need never have 
crippled himself to allow her sixpence ; but instead 
of resisting her claim, he had made her, for his poor 
means, an ample allowance, ^' which all passed 
through my hands," Mr. Tettin stated on oath. The 
examination of Mr Tettin was, in its way, quite a 
little romance. **The Rev. George Geith," he 
said, '^ first called at his office immediately after 
his flight from Morelands. He communicated to 
him (Mr. Tettin) all the circumstances which in- 
duced him to relinquish his curacy ; he told him 
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every particular connected with his unfortunate 
marriage, and further informed him that so soon as 
he could make (or save) sufficient money to obtain 
a divorce, he intended to do so. For seven years," 
proceeded Mr. Tettin, "I remitted twenty-five 
pounds every six months to his wife. How, out of 
a clerk's salary, he ever managed to send so much 
to her, I do not know ; he never increased that 
sum; in my opinion it was ample, and had he 
asked my opinion, which he never did on any sub- 
ject, I should have told him so. 

'*It was in the summer of 1847 those letters 
came into my hands. I was out of town when they 
were delivered at my office, but on my return I 
forwarded the three (i.e., the two letters and the 
telegraphic message) to Mr. Qeith. Directed them 
to the Rev. George Geith, care of Grant & Co., 
accountants, Fen Court, City. Did not know till 
afterwards that Mr. Geith was Grant & Co. Did 
not know he passed in the city imder the name of 
Gregory Grant. If I had known it, should 
have considered he had sufficient reason for 
doing so. 

'' Had never any doubt but that Mr. Clayfield 
wrote those letters, until a conversation occurred 
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between Mr. Clayfield and myself, in which he 
stated '' 

The learned counsel for the prosecution here in- 
timated a wish that Mr. Tettin would confine him- 
self to facts within his own knowledge. 

The learned counsel for the defence maintained 
Mr. Tettin had a right to repeat what had passed 
in conversation between himself and Mr. Clayfield. 

The learned judge decided that such evidence 
was admissible, but kindly offered to make a note 
of the objection. 

The learned counsel for the prosecution thanked 
his lordship, and wished the note made. 

While his lordship was making it the learned 
counsel for the defence said he would not examine 
Mr. Tettin about the conversation with Mr. Clay- 
field, as that gentleman himself would repeat what 
he had said on the subject. 

After this useful and entertaining digression, Mr. 
Tettin was allowed to describe that interview with 
the prisoner, at which the reader was likewise 
present, and further to communicate to the jury all 
the facts that had come to his knowledge up to the 
moment of speaking. 

The great points elicited from him, and which 
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no cross-examination could sl^ake, were, that the 
money had passed through his hands; that for 
seven years it had heen regularly paid ; that he, 
himself, had transmitted it to Cambridge, and that 
he had duly received acknowledgments of its 
arrival there. Further, likewise through him, Mr. 
Qeith had forwarded money to the Eev. Mr. 
Clayfield to defray the expenses of his wife's 
funeral. 

"A regular statement was returned to my 
letter," proceedeS Mr. Tettin, " and a sum of three 

shillings and sevenpence returned to me in postage 
stamps, said sum being the balance remaining 
after payment of the charges incurred." 

All these letters, receipts, and statements 
together with the certificate of burial, were duly 
produced in court, after which proceeding, the 
Honourable and Eeverend Mr. Clayfield swore, 
that towards the latter end of the year 1846, his 
wife being in delicate health, he engaged, as 
attendant on her — half attendant and half com- 
panion — a, person whom he now believed to be 
Mrs. Geith, but who was recommended to him by 
a clergyman in Cambridgeshire, under the name 
of Matthews. In the summer of 1847, he and 
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his wife went abroad for a couple of months. 
During their absence Mrs. Matthews was left in 
charge of the vicarage. During that period the 
letters now shown to him must have been written. 
He kept his note-paper, letter-paper, and envelopes, 
in a drawer in hU Ubrary table. That drawer he 
never locked. Undoubtedly any person in the 
house could have helped him or herself to paper, 
had they been so minded. Sealing-wax, and a 
seal, with his crest and motto cut upon it, lay on an 
inket, which usually stood on tne library table. 
The paper on which the letter produced was 
written, was similar to that he ordinarily used. 
Except when in mourning, he always used red 
wax ; and he had no doubt whatever but that the 
envelope now shown him had been sealed by his 
wax and stamped with his seal. The handwriting, 
was not bis. It was a clever imitation, but it was 
not his. 

To the Judge : " The imitation is close enough 
to deceive a casual observer." 

To the Foreman : *' I can swear the letter is not 
in my handwriting, because I never wrote such a 
letter, and never, to my knowledge, had a persou 
of the name live in my parish," 
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To a Juror : " Am quite certain I could not have 
forgotten such a correspondence, had it ever taken 
place. (Examination resumed.) 

**How Mrs. Matthews contrived to obtain the 
requisite form for the certificate, I am quite unable 
to conjecture. Presume, however, she must have 
obtained it somehow, as I see the certificate 
here." 

To the Foreman : ** Had such a death and burial 
taken place in the parish, an entry to that eflfect 
would be made at Somerset House. Am 
bound " 

Mr. Clayfield was wearily proceeding, when the 
judge remarked, that as there was no dispute about 
Mrs. Geith being alive, he thought it was unneces- 
sary to go further into the question of her 

burial. 

** Whilst we were abroad Mrs. Matthews wrote 
saying that she should like to leave, having obtained 
a situation as housekeeper, which promised to be 
permanent That situation was with a Mr. Sol- 
land, whose estates are in Cornwall, though he 
spends most of his time either in London or on the 
Continent I gave Mrs. Matthews a good character ; 
I had no reason to do otherwise, having always 
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considered her a very trustworthy and superior 
person." 

When the examination and cross-examinatioii 
of the Hon. Mr. Clayfield was ended, the judge 
looked towards the jury as though he expected some 
intimation from them ; but the jury, still dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Geith, still feeling that the forgery 
of the letters had not been brought home to the 
first wife, made up their twelve minds that they 
would disappoint the judge, and bring the prisoner 
in guilty. 

It had been a toss-up, but now George Geith 
felt the scale was turning against him, when 
another, and to him most imlooked-for, witness ap- 
peared in the box — a witness hunted up by Mark 
from the remote ends of the earth — ^who, being 
duly sworn, stated himself to be Reginald Sol- 
land. 

He knew Mrs. Matthews ; he had engaged her as 
housekeeper. She had left him without a charac- 
ter ; had refused to give her one. She had been in 
his service twelve months. Believed she hoped to 
be made Mrs. Solland. Passed herself off as a widow. 
Desired her to look out for another situation when 
he first began to suspect her design. Refused to 
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give her a character, not because she had planned 
to become Mrs. Solland, but because she had 
forged orders to diflferent tradespeople, and ob- 
tained goods on the strength of those orders. I 
threatened her at the time to give her in charge," 
said Mr. Solland, composedly, " and I am sorry now 
that I did not. I see the person who called herself 
Mrs. Matthews in court," went on this inexor- 
able gentleman, with a perfectly placid manner, 
and unruffled expression, and he pointed out Mrs. 
Geith, to the great disgust of the foreman, who 
thought that, but for the evidence of this Cornish 
Squire, they would have known exactly how to deal 
with the prisoner at the bar. 

As it was, after the judge had told the jury as 
plaiijly as he could speak, that they must acquit 
him, they sent back to ask his lordship if they 
could not find him guilty of bigamy with a recom- 
mendation to mercy, because he did not know he 
was doing it. 

If a judge ever swears (in silence, of course, I 
mean), that judge inwardly anathematized that 
jury ; but with an outward patience which it was 
really touching to witness, he repeated to them 
what he had said before, and assured them that if 

VOL. TTT. S 
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they believed the evidence which had been laid be- 
fore them, they must acquit the prisoner. If th^ 
did not believe the evidence, it would then be their 
duty to return a verdict of guilty. 

What they might eventually have done, how 
many times they would have mystified themselves 
over the contradiction that the man had committed 
bigamy, and yet, that according to the judge's 
ruling, he had uot committed it; that he had 
married two wives, and yet that he had not married 
the second, is uncertain, had a traitor not suddenly 
appeared in the camp, in the person of a refractory 
oilman, who declared he would take the judge's 
word before the foreman's ; that he knew if they 
brought the prisoner in guilty, they would be 
sent back again ; that so far as he was concerned, 
he thought the first wife a bad lot, and that the 
man had done very fair and handsome by her. 

Further, the oilman remarked that it was getting 
late, and that for his part he should like some 
supper. 

The mention of supper proved too much for the 
rest of the jury. They rose in a body, and re- 
quested the foreman to return a verdict of — " Not 
Guilty.** 
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Which the foreman did, but to the last hour 
of his life the law of bigamy puzzled his under- 
standing; and though Mr. G^ith walked out of 
court free, one at least of his jurors was as much 
dissatisfied with the verdict as Mrs. Geith herself. 



s 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PARTED. 

Till the trial was ended, the verdict returned, the 
excitement over, the anxiety past and gODe, George 
and Beryl had never felt that they had ceased to be 
man and wife, that they were separated from one 
another. It was only when the daily routine of 
existence had to be commenced again; when hie 
went back to his office, and she to the little em- 
ployments and petty occupations of a woman's life, 
that they felt the breadth and length and depth of 
the gulf lying between them, that they began to 
be afraid of the future, to dread looking towards 
the morrow ; aware that each morrow as it came 
could only bring greater loneliness than its pre- 
decessor. 

To Beryl, indeed, the separation did not appear 
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80 frightful as to George. She had hope to sustain 
her, which he had not. Delusive as a rainbow 
though the comfort might be which Sir Mark had 
held out to her, still Beryl, knowing no better, 
ran on after the^rainbow like a child. 

He had told her George could get a divorce 
from his first wife, fuUy believing what he said ; 
and now, when he learnt he had been mistaken, 
he lacked courage to reveal the truth to her ; he 
felt what he said to his wife, that he had rather go 
hang himself than see the same look in her face 
again, which he had seen there once before. 

No one in the house had greater courage than 
Mark, no one dared to pull away the last plank 
from under her feet, to cut the last feeble rope to 
which she was clinging, to tell her that nothing 
but death could now free George from his first 
wife, that whilst she lived he could never marry 
anyone. 

She had laid the balm to her heart, that he 
could obtain a divorce, that she should some day, 
some day not very far distant, perhaps, be able to 
go home again, and live with him once more. 
She had pictured to herself days of happiness in 
that sweet cottage which he had lately taken for her. 
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Life without George — ^that idea never entered her 
mind. An earth without a sun would have seemed 
as rational to Beryl. 

Every word of the trial she read, seated in 
the drawing-room at Halkin Street ; every word, 
and the paper was blistered with tears when she 
had finished " To think of my having ever been 
angry with him," she reflected ; " to think of that 
time when I felt as if I could have left him !" And 
the loving creature never stopped to ask herself 
how far she would have gone, without turning 
back to welcome his footsteps on his threshold 
oace more. 

As for George, when he heard by what pro- 
mises Beryl had been reconciled to her separation ; 
when he knew with what hopes she was looking 
forward to the future, he ahnost raved in the 
extremity of his distress. 

To lawyer after lawyer he repaired for advice^ 
for assistance; but lawyer after lawyer repeated 
what the wretched man knew too well abready ; 
that he had by his own act, of his own free will,' 
barred himself from a divorce ; that the old law, 
and the new law alike refused help to such as he ; 
that not aU the judges in England, not all the 
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money in Lombard Street, could give him freedom! 
now. 

He could not tell it to her ; he could not write it ; 
he went about his business mechanically during 
the day, and at night returned to Snaresbrook, to 
the house which was dear to him, because she had 
liked it, because they had wandered through the 
forest glades together, because she had left in every 
room traces of her presence ; because she had gone 
forth from that place, not as though she had in- 
tended to stay away from it for ever, but merely 
as she might have gone out for a day or two, 
leaving her work-basket here, her half-finished 
embroidery there, her music littering about the 
piano, something belonging to her in every nook 
and corner. 

So the days passed by, and Beryl began to 
sicken for tidings of her husband. She asked 
why he did not come to Halkin Street. She 
watched for the postman ; she wrote to him, en^ 
treating him to answer. She inquired of Sir 
Mark, of Cissy, of Lady Geith, if he were ill, if 
he were dead ; and, at last, reading in their faces 
that though he might be neither ill nor dead, 
something unfortunate had occurred, she insisted 
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on going down to Snaresbrook. " To tell him some- 
thing, to give him something," said the poor child, 
" and then I will be patient ; I will, indeed." 

Patient ! till when ? Sir Mark and his wife ex- 
changed glances as she spoke ; but neither tried to 
change her intention. Perhaps both felt that it 
would be better for George and Beryl to meet again, 
for her to learn from his lips that what she hoped, 
and was looking forward to, might never be-never 
r— €0 long as the sun rose and set upon the earth. 

They thought George might break the shock to 
her, as none of them could. They expected if she 
saw him once more, if they talked over the happy 
past, over the lonely future, quietly and sorrow- 
fully together, she might be better content to 
submit to the inevitable separation ; more recon- 
ciled to the solitary life that lay before her. 

They had advised George not to come and see 
her, hoping that absence would teach her what 
they were afraid to tell ; but now they yielded to 
her wish, to go to Snaresbrook ; and she went over 
there accordingly, accompanied by' Sir Mark and 
Lady Geith. 

Cissy had declined being one of the party 
totally. Seeing more of Beryl than any of the 
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others ; listening to her moaning complaints ; 
watching her through the days as she fretted and 
sobbed, and wandered restlessly about the house ; 
Cissy understood that the visit was likely to prove 
a more painful one than she cared to witness. She 
knew from the time Beryl decided on taking 
Walter with her, that she had not the faintest idea 
how matters really stood ; and though Cissy tried 
to shake her faith a little, endeavoured to prepare 
her for the shock. Beryl proved wonderfully ob- 
tuse; and talked on about seeing George, wonder- 
ing how he would look, how he was, what had 
kept him from her, hoping he had not forgotten 
her, trusting he was not ill, till the rector's 
daughter, who had loved George so much herself 
in the old days at Morelands, could bear it no 
longer, but went and implored Mark to tell Beryl 
the worst, to give her some faint idea of what 
awaited her at Snaresbrook. 

Mark would have done it if he could, but he 
felt that if she were unable to guess at the truth 
herself, if his absence, if his silence, had told 
her nothing of the shadow lying across her path, 
George himself was the only person who ought to 
speak to her on the subject ; that, if he could not 
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make the blow lighter to her, no person on earth 
could. 

** I think they will be better after they have 
seen one another," said Mark, '* only I wish she 
was not quite so excited about the matter. If I 
had known how the law stood, I would have driven 
many a mile rather than gone there to raise jBsdse 
hopes; but we will see what George will say, 
sorely her visit mO. bring matters to a crisis." 

Flushed with excitement, trembling with eager- 
ness, Beryl talked and chattered most of the way 
down ; but as they passed Leytonstone and Wan- 
stead, and drew nearer and nearer to the house, 
she began to shiver, and to wonder whether or not 
she ought to turn back. 

**Do you think he will be glad to see me? do 
you really think he will not be angry at me for 
coming ?' 

" Angry, my child, what can make you think of 
such a thing," and Lady Geith took one of Beryl's 
hot, burning hands in hers, and held it tenderly. 

" Because, you know, he may have been waiting 
till he had some very good news, some certain 
news, 1 mean ; and if so, he would think me im- 
patient and wearisome. But I have tried to be 
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patient, have I not T and Beryl turned her eyes on 
Lady Geith with a beseeching, entreating look, 
that would have melted a heart of stone. 

"My dear, you must not doubt George; you 
must not, indeed, no matter what happens." 

" I do not doubt him, only I hope he will not 
be vexed," said Beryl, and she looked from the 
carriage-window, as she spoke, at the groups of 
holiday-makers, who had come out from London to 
spend Sunday imder the shade of those grand old 
trees, which are now, alas ! disappeariiig under the 
axe and hatchet. She had chosen Sunday for her 
visit, because^on that day she was certain of finding 
George at home and at leisure. 

She had written to tell him she should come, 
and he stood now looking and watching for her 
arrival, ready to lift her to the ground the moment 
the carriage stopped. 

Beryl ! — George ! — It was all they said, but Mark 
saw his cousin's lip tiemble, and the tears rolling 
down Beryl's cheeks, as they walked together into 
the house hand-in-hand. 

"George, you are not angry with me," Beryl 
began, when they reached the drawing-room ; " I 
could not stay away longer, I could not live with- 
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out hearing from you, without knowing you were 
well." 

She was standing looking up in his face, and she 
could see, even through her tears, how George was 
struggling to control himself. 

**And I have brought you Walter," she went 
on ; ^* I shall be happier to know he is with you, 
because then I can never feel afraid of your for- 
getting me." 

" Forgetting you, Beryl !" and the man's voice 
was full of anguish, as though he were striving to 
bear some grievous inward pain. 

" If I leave Walter with you, then I must some- 
times come here to see him — sometimes, you un- 
derstand, George, till — till ," and Beryl stopped 

and hesitated, hesitated though she had been his 
wife, for something in his manner frightened her. 

**Till what. Beryl, till what, my own precious 
darling ? Have none of you told her ?" he added, 
turning to Mark. "Good Heavens! has she no 
idea ? has no one prepared her for it ?" 

Mark could not answer ; he remembered well how 
he had misled her in that very room, and he could 
not now open his lips to destroy the castle he had 
assisted her to build. 
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"Prepared me for what, George?" she asked. 
" Oh ! do you tell me ; do you tell me ; do not let 
anybody else tell me, whatever it may be ; what- 
ever it may be. Are you tired of me ? are you 
sorry you ever saw me ? Have I been a grief and 
a trouble to you, George ? If I have I will try to 
make it up to you hereafter, only do not say you 
have ceased loving me ; don't say that." 

In her terror, she was getting almost incoherent, 
and when she held out her arms for him to take 
her, as she might have done had she been a child. 
George Geith felt all the courage ebbing away 
from his heart, all power to answer her truly 
deserting him. 

"I do love you, darling ; I shall love you for 
ever and for ever," he replied, taking her to his 
heart, and laying the poor, weary head gently on his 
shoulder. "God is my witness that I could as 
soon forget Him as I could forget you; but, 

Beryl will neither of you tell her ?" he added, 

turning almost fiercely to his aunt and cousin, " or 
must I break her heart myself? Why did you let 
her come here ? why did you let her come ?" 

"Tell me yourself; tell me yourself," murmured 
Beryl; "but I guess what it is. W© cannot be 
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married again, George ; you are not able to get a 
divorce from her." 

** I am not, and while she lives ^" 

** George," and she kept her head close to his 
heart while she spoke, "why cannot you get a 
divorce ? Tell me." 

He told her ; he stooped down and whispered 
the reason in her ear ; he asked her if she under- 
stood what he meant, and she made a movement 
of assent in answer. 

After a minute or two, she lifted her face, and 
asked Sir Mark and Lady Geith to leave them 
alone together. But when they were alone, she 
said no word to the man whom she loved so 
devotedly. He could not speak to her ; she could 
not speak to him. Straining her to his heart, he 
wrestled with his agony. Lying passive in his 
arms, she bade farewell to every hope, to every 
expectation, to every dream in silence. 

She did not utter any complaint ; she did not 
ask now to stay with him. She did not say, as 
she had once said, that unless he put her away she 
would never leave him. 

That was gone and past ; she knew now they 
could not stay together, that spite of all they had 
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been to one another, in the sweet times of old, they 
could never be more than strangers in the bitter 
time to come. 

One thing she did say ; she did entreat him to 
keep the boy. " He will be a link between ns, 
George," she pleaded ; but he refused. He knew 
it was only her unselfish love for him prompted 
the request. 

" And I swear this to you, Beryl," he finished ; 
" that if that woman should die, I will marry you 
again within the week. There is no need for me 
to tell you this, I know ; but still I swear it, 
nevertheless." 

" I will not think of it," she answered, faintly ; 
" I will not wish her dead ; and you, George, must 
try not to wish it either." It was impossible for 
him not to wish her dead, but happily Beryl did 
not know what was passing through his mind, for 
through many and many a weary day to come, the 
memory of that sad afternoon, when she and 
George parted, stole over her heart as the sound 
of mournful music comes soft and soothing over 
the waters. 

From that far-away land on which they had last 
stood together came those quiet tones, those mourn- 
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ful, earnest words, over the separating waters of 
time and distance to the woman who travelled 
through many scenes ; who journeyed to many fair 
lands with Lady Geith. 

Mother, Beryl called her new friend ; daughter. 
Lady Geith loved to style her ; but no kindness, 
no friendship, no tenderness, no love could do much 
towards restoring Beryl's health and spirits. 

It was all in vain that they followed the sun, 
and never let the cold wind breathe upon Beryl's 
face ; she was doomed, and when there could be 
no shadow of doubt about the matter ; when her 
own prayer was to see George, and return to Eng- 
land, they came back by slow stages to her native 
country ; came back but for one purpose, that Beryl 
might die at home, die near him. 

And he, meantime, had been working fiercely as 
of old, so that if ever Beryl and he did come to- 
gether again, he might surround her with every 
comfort his love could suggest, 

** And, besides, there is the boy," thought George, 
** there is the boy ;" and so he worked on, toiled 
through the days, and the months, and the years, 
to the sole end as it seemed, for Mark to ask 
him one day to go to Halkin Street to see Beiyl, 
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who had returned to England, and who was very 
very ill, 

" Do you mean that she is worse than usual, 
that she is more than delicate?" asked George, 
rising from his chair on the instant. 

** I do ; she is very ill ; she is very seriously 
ill. I am afraid, George, you will find her sadly 
altered." 

But his cousin did not answer ; he was looking 
for his hat, and muttering something to himself of 
which Sir Mark only heard the concluding words. 
" And oh 1 my God, after all, has it come to this T 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TILL ETERNITY. 

It had come to this ! the former hereafter was 
the present ; the former present was the past ; and 
stripped of all their glorious promise, disrobed of 
the rich apparel in which hope had once decked 
their shadowy forms, the future days he had fought 
fot, longed for, laboured for, came to George Geith, 
bringing with them the sorest trouble of his life. 

For h0 loved Beryl : God alone, who had 
heard in the darkness his sobbing through the 
night, knew how passionately. She had been 
to him his all, his life, his joy, his hope, his 
heaven. He had said to himself, that though they 
wete wandering solitary through weary and separate 
roads, there must come a point where they would 
meet at last, never again to be parted. He had 
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prayed for the days of their trial to be shortened 
as he had never prayed for anything before ; as 
clergyman though he had been, he once thought 
it impossible for the created to pray to his 
Creator. He had talked with the Almighty 
about his trouble as a man might talk with his 
friend ; he had wearied the Lord with the story 
of his anguish ; he had importuned his Maker to 
hear the petitions of his wretched, lonely, suppli- 
ant, and the Omniscient was answering his petition 
for her to be given back to him, by taking her 
away from him, so far as this earth was concerned, 
for ever. Though the sunshine was streaming into 
the chamber, the darkest hour he had ever faced, 
or ever could be called on to face in the future, 
had come to George Geith. It was darkness 
visible, and through it he groped blindly to meet 
his trouble, fighting madly and impotently against 
the inevitable sorrow. 

She should live, he could not spare her; she 
must live, the force of her own will, the power of 
science, love, skill, money, beyond all things the 
might and strength of his own despair should 
keep her with him. For man, for God, whether 
it were sin, or whether it were virtue; whether 

T 2 
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in the sight of heaven they were man and wife, or 
whether it were criminal for them to stay together, 
it mattered not to George Geith. They would never 
part again. 

Kneeling beside her, clasping the worn, trans- 
parent hands, kissing the wasted cheek, stroking, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, the thin hair 
once so luxuriant, George told Beryl this. Recall- 
ing the days when they were together sinfully, 
yet not sinfully, because they knew no sin, knew 
of no bar strong enough to keep them asunder, 
the man went mad in his terrible trouble, and told 
the woman who had been so loth to part from him 
that nothing should separate them now, that he 
would stay with her for ever. 

Never a youth, standing in the full light of that 
«in-rising of love, which one man never beholds 
twice, told such a tale of devotion, of passion, as 
George Geith poured out then. Never was woman 
asked to give love back for love, as Beryl was 
then asked to live, so that they might love one 
another ; not that she might be great and wealthy, 
not that she might have rank and influence, but 
simply that heart might throb with heart, that 
they might live for and with each other. 
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He would have asked her the same had he not 
known where the morrow's meal was to come 
from, and Beryl would have stayed, God help her, 
if she could. 

But between her and him stood Death : before 
the gate of her earthly Eden there stood a 
cherubim with flaming sword, which forbade all 
hope of ever re-entering the paradise where, all 
innocently, she had dwelt. To all hopes, to all 
fears, to the long fever, to the terrible suspense, 
she saw a speedy termination ; she had come, at 
last, to that page of human existence at the bottom 
whereof Finis is written, and for her there was 
to be nothing more, whether of joy or of sorrow, 
added to the volume for ever. The short day 
was drawing to its close — that day which had been 
lived so fully ; the book was written, the tale told, 
the story ended ; and knowing that what he was 
asking was impossible — ^knowing that the question 
of right and wrong could never be raised between 
them again, that there could be no more tearful 
resistance of sin, no more groping after virtue — 
that it was no longer a question of whether she 
would or no, that the inevitable " must " had come 
at last ; Beryl, with arms clasped round his neck, 
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with head resting on his shoulder, raining teaxs 
over him, said it was of no use talking about what 
was past and gone, that they must part, and that 
he knew it. 

Then for a moment George misunderstood her. 
.The agony of her own heart, the intense bitter- 
ness of the draught she was called upon to drink, 
the awful hopelessness of her case, and the terrible 
longing she felt to be permitted to live and love, 
once more, sharpened her voice, and gave it a tone 
of reproach she never intended. 

"Have you grown to doubt me?" he asked. 
" Do you not know I would marry you to-morrow 
if I could ? Do you think that throughout all the 
years to come, let them be many or let them be 
few, I could change to you ? Oh, Beryl, do you 
not believe that through time and through eternity 
I shall love you and none other ?' 

" I do not doubt, I believe ;" and her tears 
fell faster, and her sobs became more imcon- 
trollable. " But, George, it is of no use : I have 
fought against pain, but it has conquered me 
at last. Day and night I and Death have battled 
together, but he has won, and I lost. I would 
not say to myself I could be dying. I have held 
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on to life so long as I had strength to do it, 
but now, George— now — oh, my love — ^my love — 
toy darling r 

And the sharp agony came again into her voice, 
and she cried out her words like some one in 
bodily pain ; whilst he, understanding fully what 
she meant, comprehending that no human strength 
could hold her, no love help her, strained her to 
his heart in a silence which with George Geith 
meant despair. 

What was she to him at that moment ? More 
than wife ; more than all the earth ; more than 
heaven ; more than life. She was something more, 
far more, than any poor words we know can express. 

What he felt for her was beyond love; the 
future he saw stretching away for himself without 
her, without a hope of her, was in its blank weari- 
ness so terrible as to be beyond despair. 

Had the soul been taken out of his body, life 
could not have been more valueless. Take away 
the belief of immortality, and what has mortality left 
to live for ? At the moment George (Jeith knew, 
in a stupid, dull kind of way, that to him Beryl had 
been an earthly immortality; that to have her 
again for his own, had been the one hope of his 
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weary life, which had made the days and the hours 
endurable unto him. 

Oh ! woe for the great waste of love which there 
is in this world below ; to think how it is filling 
aome hearts to bursting, whilst others are starving 
for the lack thereof; to think how those who may 
never be man and wife, those who are about to be 
parted by death, those whose love can never be 
anything but a sorrow and trial, merge their own 
identity in that of one another, whilst the lawful 
hands of respectable households wrangle and 
quarrel, and honest widows order their mourning 
with decorous resignation, and disconsolate husbands 
look out for second wives. 

Why is it that the ewe lamb is always that 
selected for sacrifice ? Why is it that the creature 
upon which man sets his heart shall be the one 
snatched from him? Why is it that the thing 
we prize perishes? that as the flower fades, and 
the grass witheretb, so the object of man's love, 
the delight of his eyes and the desire of his soul, 
passeth away to leave him desolate ? 

On George Geith the blow fell with such force, 
that he groped darkly about, trying to grasp his 
trouble ; trying to meet some tangible foe with 
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whom to grapple. Life without Beryl ; days with- 
out sua ; winter without a hope of summer ; 
nights that could never know a dawn. My reader, 

a 

have patience with the despairing grief of this 
strong man, who had at length met with a sorrow 
that crushed him. 

Have patience whilst I try to tell of the end 
that came to his business and to his pleasure ; 
to the years he had spent in toil ; to the hours in 
which he had tasted enjoyment ! To the struggles 
there had come success ; to the hopes fruition ; 
but with success and with fruition there had come 
likewise death. 

Everything for him was ended in existence. 
Living, he was as one dead. Wealth could not 
console him ; success could not comfort him ; for 
him, for this hard, fierce worker, for the man who 
had so longed for rest, for physical repose, for do- 
mestic pleasures, the flowers were to have no more 
perfume ; home no more happiness ; the earth no 
more loveliness. The first spring blossoms; the 
summer glory on tree and field, the fruits and 
flowers, and thousand tinted leaves of autmnn, 
and the snows and firosts of winter, were never to 
touch his heart, nor stir his senses in the future. 
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Never the home he had pictured might be his, 
never, ah, never ! He had built his dream-house 
on the sands, and behold the winds blew, and the 
waves beat, and he saw it all disappear, leaving 
nought but dust and ashes, but death and despair I 

Madly he fought with his sorrow ; as though it 
were a living thing that he could grasp and con- 
quer, he ttuned on it constantly and strove to 
trample it down. 

Could he see her die, and live ? Could he ever 
go on, on through the years to come, knowing no 
morrow that might ever dawn could bring her 
back again, that she would never open the door 
and stand at his hearth, and kneel at his feet, and 
lay her gentle hand on his burning temples more ? 

Could he part with her, could he let her go 
away, and lay the body that had held her in the 
grave, and still survive ? 

Oh, Lord ! oh, God ! how heavy is Thy hand, 
when it is laid upon man thus ! How despairingly 
does the creature fight against the sentence of the 
Creator, and hope for a reverse, for a reprieve, 
until the mortal has become immortal ! How the 
days and the hours weary by, days and hours that 
are, nevertheless, all too short and fleeting ! 
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How hard, how almost impossible does the tor- 
ture seem to bear, and yet still how inexorably is 
humanity forced to bear it, bound on the rack of 
life! 

Day by day, George Geith,'bore his torment in 
silence; day by day she glided away from him 
down the river, and away to the sea. With this 
victim Death played few tricks ; he did not cover 
her with the waters one hour and lay her on the 
bank the next. Lovingly almost he took her in 
his arms, and bore her gently over the waves of 
time to the Eternal shores. 

So gently, so pitifully, so lingeringly he took 
her, that where he first lost sight of her, George 
Geith could scarcely tell. Where Beryl gre^ dim, 
and the ** something else" began to take her place, be 
never could remember, he only knew there came a 
time when she ceased to put out her hand to 
touch his ; when, if he •took hers, there came no 
light into her face, when her eyes wore no look of 
recognition at his entrance ; when, in a word, " she 
ceased to take notice of anything," and lay without 
resistance in the cold arms of that nurse who was 
hushing her so gently to sleep. 

Before she died Beryl was gone. She had passed 
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like the sunshine on the Hertfordshire fields, like 
the roses in the Dower House garden, away from 
the sight of the man who had loved her so pas- 
sionately, before Death claimed her finally for his 
own. 

Girl, bride, wife, mother, heart-broken woman, 
were all vanished and gone, whilst she was yet living 
and breathing. Beryl, his Beryl, had left him for 
ever, and in her stead there remained something 
which knew no diflference between day and night, 
between one person and another, between sweet and 
bitter, evil and good ; which faded and faded, and 
faded away, which had a life so like death, that 
when death came, the watchers did not know it, 
but fancied there was life stilL And there was 
life then — life eternal. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When Beryl died, the life story of George Geith 
of Fen Court must, properly speaking, be consi- 
dered finished ; for from the day when her body 
was laid in the family vault at Great Snareham, 
he looked no more at the trees in the churchyard, 
or the graves within the iron railings. 

He left Fen Court to the occupancy of other 
men whose footsteps now echo under the archway ; 
who walk beside the iron railings ; who enter the 
familiar house and look from the windows of 
the rooms we know so well, at the back of the 
houses in Cullum Street, or over the dreary pave- 
ment of Billiter Square. 

To another part of London; to a crowded 

thoroughfare ; to a huge warehouse George Geith 
conveyed his business, which he, a changed man, 
extended with the aid of capital advanced by Lady 
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Geith, till the house of Geith and Geith is at this 
present time one of the largest and most respectable 
in the City. Geith and Geith is a honafde firm, 
for Sir Mark has taken to business with a will, and 
is an active partner in the concern. 

Snareham was duly sold ; that is, the broad acres 
and the goodly farms, and many 2c small outlying 
property besides; but Snareham Castle, with its 
stately woods and its fine park, with its noble ter- 
races, its trees, its gardens, and its historical associa- 
tions, was reserved for George Geith, whose property 
it now is. Lady Geith resides at the Castle with 
Walter, Beryl's only child; and when he has 
leisure to spare from business, when he is able 
to leave London for a few days, George Geith lives 
at the Castle, and wanders about the scenes where 
he spent so many happy days in boyhood, with his 
boy, who has Beryl's eyes, the father thinks, and 
whose voice sometimes thrills into the very inner- 
most chambers of George's heart. 

In Great Snareham Rectory, the Rev. Mr. 
Hayles has at length pitched his tent Mrs. 
Hayles having succeeded in getting all her 
daughters off her hands, now occupies herself in 
seeing that the young women in her husband's 
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parish have no such immoralities as lovers hanging 
about them. 

When she is not employed in this laudable 
work, she is either toadying Lady Geith, or scold- 
ing her husband. She has long since forgiven 
George for leaving the Church, and thinks that 
she sees the finger of Providence in it (for herself 
and Mr. Hayles). 

The world has never learnt that Sir Mark 
Geith was an imposition, and George the rightful 
heir. Society, which is kind enough to interest 
itself greatly about the wealthy owner of Snare- 
ham Castle, only knows that some day, if he out- 
live Sir Mark, he will be a baronet ; and that if a 
certain disreputable Mrs. Geith, who is now quite a 
respectable lady, residing at Brighton, on a com- 
fortable annuity, were dead, he, Mr. George Geith, 
could marry again, in which case, the son of such 
marriage would succeed to the title, Walter Geith 
being illegitimate. 

Wherever George Geith goes, his story travels 
with him ; " quite romantic " say the young ladies. 
" Very sad," remark their mammas ; and mammas, 
and daughters alike assail the melancholy-looking 
man, and pay a certain court to him, for he is the 
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fashion ; perhaps, because he keeps out of the way 
of fashion and her votaries. 

Many a dowager has "marked" George Geith 
as a desirable match for one of her numerous 
brood, should " that woman ever die ;" but married 
or single, bond or free, the owner of Snareham 
Castle will never look with a smile of love on the 
face of woman again. 

He has no heart now ; it is lying with Beryl in 
the vaults of Snareham Church; and he would 
relinquish all his wealth, he would go through all 
the old drudgery again; he would descend the 
ladder of worldly success and worldly ambition to 
its lowest rung, if he could bring back agaih the 
days when, with a hopeful spirit and a thankful 
heart, he walked hand-in-hand with Beryl ; when 
he was neither City magnate nor country squire, 
but only hard-working, self-reliant George Geith 
OF Fen Court. 

THE end. 
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